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What Rockefeller Knew and 


What He Did 


yp analysis of 150 letters and telegrams turned over 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his associates to the 
United States Cornmission on Industrial Relations by 


JOTINGA ST CH 


who investigated the Colorado labor conditions for The 
Survey in 1912 and again in 1915, and who reported the 
hearings of the commission for The Survey. 


A remarkable, disinterested and frank review to be 


published in 


The Survey for August 2] 


Issued weekly. 
In accordance with a growing 
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The GIST of IT— 


H OW Salem has risen from her big fire 


and learned to another. 


Page 439. 
A CANOE discovered a canal-boat strike, 


prevent 


and found that the job of canal-boat : 


captain is not a “soft berth.” Page 415. 


A FOOD supply store, a people’s kitchen 

and a model push-cart show how the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor is grappling with New York’s 
food problem. Page 441. 


UNUSED opportunities for play and 

recreation—mountains, seashore and 
city and rural schools—are emphasized by 
California's State Recreational Inquiry 
Committee. Page 442. 


“MEN bear arms, but women bear 

armies,” said Olive Schreiner to 
Mary Chamberlain of THe Survey staff. 
“With militarism civilization retreats and 
women are reduced to the low plane of 
breeders.” Instead of creating new indus- 
trial opportunities for women she declared 
that war only means harder sweating of 
female labor. . Page 420. 


"THE middle pages of this issue of THE 

Survey (413 through 420) are wrongly 
numbered through an error which was not 
discovered until they were off the press. 
The matter in them is consecutive. 


CLEVELAND and Minneapolis helped , 


their unemployed and gained perma- 
nent community improvements last winter 
—Cleveland in her parks and Minneapolis 
in clearing land on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. Pages 413 and 414. 


FfOURTH-GRADE city school children 

have had more schooling than the aver- 
age twenty-year-old boy in ‘the Appalachian 
mountain region—illiteracy’s stronghold. 
Page 418. 


HE Board of Child Welfare, charged 

with the administration in New York 
city of the widows’ pension law passed by 
the last legislature, has been appointed by 
Mayor Mitchel. The members are: Wil- 
liam H. Matthews, of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, who 
has been elected chairman by the members 
of the board; the Rev. William A. Court- 
ney, identified with Catholic charities, who 
has been elected secretary; Mrs. William 
Einstein and) Sophie [rene Loeb, both of 
whom did much to aid the passage of the 
law; Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, who served 
as a member of the Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations; Edward P. May- 
nard, treasurer of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities; Mrs. Rogers H. Bacon, active in 
hospital social service work; and Michael 
Furst, a Brooklyn lawyer. Commissioner 
of Charities Kingsbury is ex officio mem- 
ber of the board. No appropriations will 
be immediately available, but applications 
for: pensions will be received, to be handled 
in order of receipt when funds are secured. 
The board plans to undertake very careful 
study of methods for carrying on its work. 
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PuBLIC SENTIMENT has rallied 
spontaneously and impressively in sup- 
port of Thomas Mott Osborne, warden 
of Sing Sing prison. Led by prison re- 
formers, who have given his work their 
unanimous and outspoken endorsement, 
press, pulpit and groups of public-spirit- 
ed citizens have made it clear that any 
continuance of the attack on Warden 
Osborne, or any interference with the 
new methods at Sing Sing, will be vigor- 
ously resented by large numbers of peo- 
ple in New York state. 

The self-government plan which Mr. 
Osborne introduced is increasingly dem- 
onstrating its success, in the opinion of 
practically every observer who has taken 
the pains to look into it. Prison dis- 
cipline has improved, efficiency in the 
shops has grown steadily and there is a 
new spirit of self-respect among the 
prisoners which has transformed their 
life in prison, despite the notoriously 
antiquated and inhuman plant, and 
. which augurs even more for their good 
conduct in the community after release. 

The attack on Warden Osborne is 
vague and for the most part anonymous. 
It would merit little attention were 
there not indication of a systematic ef- 
fort to “poison the minds” of the gov- 
ernor and the public, to use the words 
of the warden’s. friends. The latter al- 
lege that employes in the office of the 
state superintendent of prisons, John B. 
Riley, conspired to “frame up” evidence 
to discredit Mr. Osborne, though they do 
not connect Mr. Riley’s name with the 
plot. The “old prison ring” of politi- 
cians interested in contracts is credited 
with instigating it. The conspiracy col- 


‘ TTACKS ON PRISON ADMINI- 


lapsed, apparently, when the story leaked 


out that an orgy was to be staged in a 
nearby saloon, at which convicts were to 
be shown abusing their “freedom.” 

This plot, it is asserted, will be re- 
vealed at the trial of an employe from 
' the office of the state superintendent of 
prisons, charged with assaulting Warden 
Osborne when the latter prevented him 
from running off with records from the 
prison. 

While it is understood that Superin- 
tendent Riley disapproves of some of 
Warden Osborne’s methods, and that 
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Governor Whitman is not in agreement 
with all that the new régime at Sing 
Sing involves, neither of them has made 
any public charges against the adminis- 
tration of the prison. 

Assistant Warden Charles H. John- 
son, who has been Mr. Osborne’s right- 
hand man in conducting Sing Sing, and 
to.whom he has turned over the ward- 
en’s salary, leaves the prison on Septem- 
ber 1. Various “reports” have been cir- 
culated concerning this, but the simple 
fact is that he has been chosen to head 
the Connecticut Reformatory at Ches- 
hire. To this position he goes, after a 
month’s vacation, on October 1. At this 
institution he expects to establish a 
branch of the Mutual Welfare League, 
the organization of convicts which Mr. 
Osborne has promoted at Auburn and 
Sing Sing prisons, as the means where- 
by self-government has been put into 
effect. 

Dr. Katharine B. Davis, commissioner 
of correction of New York city, has also 
been under fire, the State Prison Com- 
mission having criticized conditions in 
the penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island. 
She has answered the criticisms spe- 
cifically at every point and Mayor 
Mitchel has come vigorously to her de- 
fense. 
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DISASTER 


SECRETARY REDFIELD’s department- 
al inquiry into the accountability of 
his inspectors for the Eastland disaster 
was suspended suddenly on August 5. 
A statement, signed by the two inspec- 
tors and three civilians constituting the 
board of inquiry, announced its ad- 
journment until after the federal grand 
jury had reported, “in conformity to the 
order of the federal court that no wit- 
nesses subpoenaed to appear before the 
federal grand jury be examined in any 
other proceedings.” 

Not having completed its investiga- 
tion the board expressed no opinion as 
to “who is to blame, nor what agencies 
contributed to the capsizing of the 
steamer Eastland.’ It felt justified, 
however, “from the evidence thus far 
submitted, to make certain suggestions 
designed to forever safeguard marine 
travel.” The following recommenda- 
tions are transmitted to President Wil- 
son and congress through Secretary 
Redfield: 


T THE WAKE OF THE EASTLAND 


1. To create in the Department of 
Commerce a board of competent naval 
architects to pass upon the plans and 
specifications of all steam merchant ves- 
sels over 100 tons burden (prior to their 
construction) ; 

2. No such vessel to be certificated 
for service until its plans and specifica- 
tions shall have been approved by such 
board, nor until its safety, seaworthi- 
ness and stability have been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of this board; 

3. To provide methods whereby any 
and all findings of local inspectors may 
be appealed; 

4. Whenever the passenger-carrying 
capacity of such vessel is increased by 
any board of local inspectors, it must be 
approved in writing by the supervising 
inspector of the district; 

5. Any alterations of the original 
plans and specifications affecting the 
stability, seaworthiness and safety of 
such vessels to have the approval of the 
board of naval architects. 


Pending the enactment of this legis- 
lation, the board of inquiry advised 
Secretary Redfield immediately to in- 
corporate, in the rules and regulations 
of his department, the following: 
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FURNITURE AT 
THE SAN FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION 


NE of the most interesting features in the field of social 
economy is this series of rooms. Beginning in a little cottage 

in a Cleveland working class neighborhood, Miss Brigham has fairly 
delved into the wreckage and splinters of our evanescent American 
commercialism to see whether, out of packing cases and boxes and beer 
kegs and other discarded retainers, the American home-maker could not find 
material for an inexpensive craftsmanship which would not compare-too unfav- 
orably with the native crafts of older lands. She. studied woodwork in Denmark; 
has developed a Home Thrift Association in New York, of which she is director; has tried out her ideas in such different 
places as a West Side tenement, a study in Bermuda, and a sleeping camp in the Yosemite. Her ideas are set forth in her book, 
Box Furniture, but these seven rooms at the exposition tell the story as printed passages cannot. 


Permits increasing the number of 
passengers carried to be issued by in- 
spectors only after personal inspection 
of the vessel, of which inspection a 
written record shall be made. 

All inspectors to be ordered to re- 
quire owners of vessels whose stability 
they have any reason to question, to 
make “inclining tests’ on such vessels, 
under the supervision of expert naval 
architects provided by the Department 
of Commerce. 


In response to a communication from 
the mayor of Chicago, President Wil- 
son assures him and the members of the 
committee of the City Council of his 
“profound interest in this investigation 
which from the first has had my careful 
attention. I shall make it my duty to 
see to it that the investigation does not 
result in a way which will not be en- 
tirely satisfactory to the public.” 

The St. Joseph-Chicago Steamship 
Company, owner of the Eastland, has 
announced that it will go out of exist- 
ence at the close of this fruit-shipping 
season. The Indiana Transportation 
Company, operating excursion steamers 
and chartering the Eastland, is said to 
contemplate the surrender of its chart- 
er. The liability of these two com- 
panies, incurred by the disaster, is to be 
determined by the courts, although it is 
said to be limited to the value of the 
vessel. 

Several large steamers have been laid 
off for the season because the excursion 
trade is thought to have been seriously 


impaired by the Eastland disaster. 
Other transportation companies are sub- 
mitting their boats to government ofh- 
cials for stability tests. The large 
whaleback steamer, Christopher Colum- 
bus, was first tested by having 5,000 
bags of sand, weighing 750,000 pounds, 
equivalent to 4,700 passengers, piled on 
one side, to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of capsizing her. She stood the 
test successfully in the presence of rep- 
resentatives of her owners, the city and 
the federal government, upon whose 
certification of her safety she re-enters 
her Chicago-Milwaukee service. Other 
vessels are being offered for similar 
tests. 


A searching sidelight on the slack 
regulation of excursion steamboats is 
thrown upon the Chicago situation by 
the Juvenile Protective Association. It 
reports its fourth year’s investigation of 
conditions aboard these boats, made by 
its capable agents who took two or more 
trips on each boat of several lines. The 
investigators report the time, place, per- 
sons, actions and conversation, proving 
their charges of gambling, drinking, im- 
proper dancing and the suspicious use 
of staterooms by unmarried men and 


women and even girls and boys. The 
report contains many specifications, 
such as: 


“Dancing and low comedy seemed to 
have a demoralizing effect on some of 
the younger girls, evidently making such 
a trip for the first time.” 


“Nothing’s the matter, but five guys 
got a girl in there.” 

“Two of the engineer's force were 
drunk and one passenger passed two 
bottles of beer to the engine room. The 
watch was right there and saw this, but 
did not interfere.” 


Lifeboats, rafts and other safety de- 
vices were occupied and fooled with, no 
interference being made by the guards, 
notwithstanding the warning, “All per- 
sons must keep off the lifeboats.” 

“Patent trippers on the hooks of all 
the boat falls were tied, preventing 
their sutomatic action.” 

“Many of the ropes and some of the 
rafts were so out of order that it would 
have been impossible to launch them.” 


Many specified abuses, the prevention 
of which the association has not yet 
achieved, were summed up in the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 


“License is synonymous with liberty 
on most of the exaursion steamers ply- 
ing out of Chicago, and the moral at- 
mosphere is of the free and easy kind. 
Conventions are cast to the wind. Ex- 
cesses are permitted. The whole in- 
fluence of the life aboard during week- 
end and holiday trips, so far as it bears 
on the young, is demoralizing.” 


Conditions on the Eastland in some 
respects were found to be better than 
on the other boats. The afternoon be- 
fore she capsized the reports of this in- 
vestigation were taken to a deputy in- 
spector of customs, whose attention was 
called particularly to the lack of care 


Common Welfare 


for the safcty of passengers. When 
shown to two of the government steam- 
boat inspectors, they paid little atten- 
tion to the reports and said they did not 
believe that some of them were true, 
but that “it was up to the boat manage- 
ment to see that the life-saving appar- 
atus was kept in good shape.” 

One of them declared, “If we had 
many more regulations, the boats would 
have to stop running.” He added that 
“there had been very few accidents on 
our lake boats,’ but that he “thanked 
God every day when an excursion was 
over.” 

The superintendent of the Juvenile 
Protective Association adds: “The 
next day came the Eastland disaster 
and I have not heard anything from the 
officials since.” 


IVE HUNDRED PEACE MEET- 
INGS ON ONE DAY 


ANOTHER ENvoy irom the 
Women’s International Peace Congress 
to the courts of Europe has returned 
to the United States. Emily Greene 
Balch, professor of political economy 
at Wellesley College and an authority 
on immigration, was this American who 
shared with Jane Addams the honor of 
presenting the resolutions of the peace 
congress to the ministers and potentates 
of foreign countries. 

Miss Balch, accompanied by Crystal 
Macmillan of Scotland, Madame Ra- 
mondt of Holland and Rosika Schwim- 
mer of Hungary, visited Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden. Later, substituting 
Baroness Ellen Palmstierna from the 
neutral country, Sweden, for Madame 
Schwimmer, the party went on to Pet- 
rograd, returning shortly to Sweden. 
Miss Balch was also presented at the 
court of Holland, and, like Miss Ad- 
dams, obtained an interview with Sir 
Edward Grey in London. 

Since her delegation was largely con- 
cerned with the neutral countries, Miss 
Balch brings back a more definite im- 
pression of peace forces at~ work in 
Furope than did’ Miss Addams. While 
in Sweden, for instance, 500 peace meet- 
ings, arranged by the Swedish Commit- 
tee to the Women’s International Cen- 
gress took place simultaneously through- 
out the kingdom. In Stockholm, on 
the day designated, there were five meet- 
ings, and at the one attended by Miss 
Balch, there were, she says, 2,000 peo- 
ple, 1,200 more at an overflow meet- 
ing and 800 who could get into no 
meeting at all. 

A little seamstress on an island even 
inaugurated a meeting of fifty persons. 
She presided and a school teacher read 
the speech. The same speech was read 
at all the 500 assemblies. The Hague 
resolutions were presented, and an ap- 
peal was made for Swedish support in 
calling a council of neutral nations for 
mediation in the European war. 

In Norway, a private audience was 
granted to Miss Balch by King Haakon 
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VII. For close to two hours he listen- 
ed, genuinely interested, she says, to the 
idea of a neutral council for mediation. 
The party was also received by the four 
presidents of the Storthing, the Nor- 
wegian parliament, the most formal 
recognition, they afterward learned, 
that could be given to an unofficial body. 

In other countries, Miss Balch and 
her confreres were received usually by 
the prime minister and the minister of 
foreign affairs. Thus, at Copenhagen. 
a formal reception was tendered the 
women by Prime Minister Zahle and 
Foreign Minister Scavenius. In Stock- 
holm the interview was with M. Wallen- 
berg, the foreign minister—a “highly 
important interview,’ Miss Balch de- 
scribes it. ; 

Prime Minister Ihlen and Foreign 
Minister Knudsen saw the party in 
Norway after the audience before the 
King. Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Sazonoff “known as the power behind 
the throne,’ was the official seen in 
Petrograd. President Wilson has as- 
sured Miss Balch that he will see her 
as soon as he returns to Washington 
from Cornish, N. H. 

In a September issue of Tur Survey, 
Miss Balch will write in detail of her 
experiences abroad, the data she has 
collected, and the conclusions regarding 
mediation she has formed. 


ALEM A YEAR AFTER THE 
FIRE 


June 25, the first anniversary of 
the Salem fire, marked a year of sub- 
stantial progress made in spite of un- 
usual difficulties. When Chelsea burn- 
ed, homes but not the means of liveli- 
hood were destroyed. But in Salem a 
major portion of the factories of the 
city, as well as the tenement section, 
was in the fire district. A period of 
unusual business depression accentuated 


the troubles of factory hands thus ren- 
dered unemployed. 

The relief committee, composed of 
representative citizens of Salem and 
Massachusetts, made every effort to re- 
store the refugees to self-support. An 
employment bureau was established the 
week following the fire, and the co-oper- 
ation of the state employment bureaus 
and the United States Department of 


Commerce and Labor was enlisted in 
securing positions for. operatives in 
other mill towns of New England. 


Funds were voted with which to em- 
ploy fire sufferers in clearing the burnt 
area of debris. 

As the amount raised by popular sub- 
scription accumulated, grants were made 
to enable families to again begin house- 
keeping while, during the first forty 
days, 556 individuals were provided with 
transportation to friends and relatives 
in other cities. Carpenters and me- 
chanics were supplied with tools and 
small tradesmen with means wherewith 
to become re-established. By methods 
such as these the number dependent on 
the relief committee rapidly decreased. 
The week of the fire 13,000 received 
rations issued by the militia. A month 
later this number had declined to 3,440, 
and on September 24 only 869 were in 
want for food. 

Supplementing $635,810.01 raised by 
popular subscription, the state of Mas- 
sachusetts voted $100,000, and Congress 
$200,000, with which to aid Salem. The 
state appropriation was at the disposal 
of the State Board of Charity which 
wisely decided not to administer this 
fund separately, but took over $100,000 
of the obligations of the relief commit- 
tee. The War Department ruled that 
the federal appropriation was to be 
spent for emergency relief by its own 
officers. This was done, seriously com- 
plicating the relief work. When the 
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army officials withdrew, the relief com- 
mittee was again left in complete charge. 
With its labors successfully completed 
it was able to disband before the first 
anniversary of the fire. 

Wiser than some cities visited by de- 
vastating fires, old Salem took its catas- 
trophe to heart. The citizens of the 
old shipping center were convinced that 
an efficient city administration was one 
of the first needs in planning a better 
Salem to replace the old. “Silk Hat” 
Hurley, the mayor, was recalled and the 
progressive elements within the city 
united upon and elected Matthias G, 
O’Keefe to succeed him. 

Among contributing factors making 
the big fire possible were a low water 
pressure in the city mains, an under- 
manned fire department, wooden shin- 
gled roofs, and three-and four-story 
wooden tenements. Led by the new city 
administration and by the rebuilding 
commission, the citizens went to work 
to make a repetition of the fire impossi- 
ble. Miles of new water mains have 
been laid and when the new reservoir 
has been completed and other projected 
improvements made, Salem will have a 
modern, high pressure water system. 

The personnel of the fire department 
has been reorganized and increased, and 
new equipment has been added. Slate, 
asbestos and other non-combustible- ma- 
terials are required for roofing in place 
of wooden shingles. The erection of 
wooden three deckers is prohibited, and 
the destruction of all buildings over 
a large area has made it possible for 
the rebuilding commission to widen and 
extend a number of streets. 

The Salem Rebuilding Trust was or- 
ganized and received $100,000 from the 
funds of the relief committee with which 
to aid small householders to rebuild by 
advancing money on mortgages. The 
value of new buildings and alterations 
made during the first twelve months 
following the fire is $1,200,000 in excess 
of the total building loss as evidenced 
by the tax returns. Even the shade 
trees destroyed are being replaced. 


E have given our hearts to the Beast, for the Beast to share! 
The stealthy- footed patrol of the city street. 
Custom his name, 


NEW EFFORT IN BEHALF OF 
JEWISH WORKERS 


Many of the 250,000 Jews in 
New York city are handicapped for in- 
dustry by being Sabbath observers, oth- 
ers speak no English and have no trade, 
still others, especially those from Turkey 
and Asia Minor, are so ignorant of in- 
dustrial practices and conditions in 
America that they are exploited in 
every conceivable way. 

Many existing Jewish institutions 
have attempted to cope with some phase 
or other of this complex problem, but up 
to a few months ago each was working 
independently. To obviate this defect 
and to co-ordinate the efforts of existing 
philanthropic employment agencies, a 
placement clearing-house has been estab- 
lished at 360 Second avenue, by the 
bureau of industry of the Kehillah, or 
Jewish Community, in New York city. 

For six years the Kehillah has been 
attempting to create a united, responsi- 
ble Jewish body for studying and rem- 
edying the difficulties of the Jew in 
America. Six departments have been 
established to analyze the peculiar prob- 
lem of the Jew, in industry, in philan- 
thropy, in religious affairs, in education, 
in social work and in social morals. 
Among these branches of work under- 
taken by the Kehillah, none is more vital 
than that of the Bureau of Industry, 
which concerns itself with collecting and 
interpreting statistics pertinent to Jew- 
ish industrial life, mediating in Jewish 
labor disputes, perfecting schemes for 
guiding Jewish children into proper vo- 
cations when they have finished their 
schooling and assisting the unemployed 
to find work. 

The latest venture of the Bureau of 
Industry, the placement clearing-house, 
is not primarily an employment agency. 
Although it has placed men in a few 
special instances, this end is left to the 
respective employment bureaus which 
are members of the organization. The 
functions of the clearing-house are to 
create openings for applicants of the 
constituent employment agencies by vis- 


NOCTURNE 


VIOLA C. WHITE 


Not as he conquered flinging to ancient air 
Hearts more free than their “fier y winding-sheet 


We have given our hearts to the Beast, for the Beast to share, 


The stealthy- footed patrol of the city street. 
Long his hunger as an avenging prayer, 

While we, crying out where the “midnights meet, 
Mark the pacing of those majestic feet 

With the recurrence of never-evading care, 


We have given our hearts to the Beast, for the Beast to share, 


and tame all his ways and sweet, 
Though blood yet drips on the chartered pavement fair. 
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iting employers; to direct both employ- | 
ers and workers to the agencies which © | 
will best serve their special requirements 7 } 
or abilities; to exchange information 
among labor bureaus and co-operate 
with men in every possible way to re-— 
duce the amount of unemployment and 
its existing evils. 

The placement clearing-house is not 
affiliated with Jewish bodies alone,- but 
co-operates with such agencies as the 
Municipal Employment Bureau, the 
Labor Temple, the State Public Em- 
ployment Bureau and the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls. Since coming 
into existence the clearing-house has had 
dealings with 34 different institutions. 
It has “cleared” or handled 570 posi- 
tions, of which 273 have been filled by 
the co-operating agencies. 
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ECONOMY REORGANIZED 


ALTHOUGH DISCONTINUED for 
financial reasons by Washington Uni- 
versity, the St. Louis School of Social 
Economy will go ahead next year as an 
independent institution financed by vol- 
untary contributions. Established in 
1907, the school has been for three years ~ 
a department of Washington University, 
supported jointly by the university and 
the grant from the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. With the withdrawal of the lat- — 
ter, the university felt it could not meet = 
the increased expense, as its finances © 
have been taxed to the limit by the new — 


S* LOUIS SCHOOL OF SOCIAL | 
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medical school. i 
Funds for maintaining the school for bac 
the next year have been practically se- Vey 1 
cured, largely through the efforts of the -] |. . 
school’s alumni and friends. A new |” 
UE an 

board of twenty-one members replaces The. 
the former small advisory committee ap- © if a 
pointed by the university. George B. |. : 
Mangold will continue as director. The ~ a 
school expects next fall for the first time we 
to start a preparatory course of train- — aN 
ing for colored social workers and to ru 
Sa ; every 

enter the field of training for public ser- i 
vice. Twenty students were graduated ae 
in June. go 
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; ‘THESE illustrations show three of many activi- 

ties undertaken in the first two years of its ex- 
istence by the Social Welfare Department of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, with a view to “fostering preven- 
tive and constructive social measures.” 

The Food Supply Store, run by the department, 
not only as a food distribution agency for families 
under the care of the association, but as a retail 
cash business, has an average for daily sales of 
nearly $100. In the ordinary retail store, according 
to the Department of Social Welfare, $.37 out of 
every dollar is spent for retail distribution and 
profit and only $.63 for food; in the Food Supply 
Store $17 out ef every dollar is spent for admin- 
istration and distribution and $.83 for food. The 
store is also useful as a demonstration of business 
management and of methods for the protection of 
foods. 

Four hundred persons daily are now obtaining 
food through the People’s Kitchen at Twenty- 
seventh street and Tenth avenue. The kitchen 
makes it possible for the housewife in the neighbor- 
hood to obtain a large variety of hot, well-cooked 
foods at from two to seven cents a portion. Most 
of the food is taken out to be eaten in homes or 
nearby factories. Three meals a day are served 
in the kitchen to the longshoremen, school children, 
factory workers and mothers in the vicinity. Hot 
food is also delivered for two cents’ additional 
charge to sick or convalescent individuals. The 
Bureau of Food Inspection of the Department of 
Health recently inspected the kitchen, giving it a 
perfect sanitary score. 

The Department of Social Welfare has persuaded 


an East Side peddler to teach his fellow merchants. 


how to protect food from fingers, filth and flies. 
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A WHOLE STATE 


THE STATE RECREATIONAL IN- 


M ‘4 wax RECREATION FOR 


quiry Committee of California intro- 
duces its recent report to the legislature 
with a chapter on Why We Need Recre- 
ation, using as a text Percy Mackaye’s 
declaration that the use of a nation’s 
leisure is a test of its civilization. 

Starting from this premise, the sec- 
ond part of the report, dealing with ex- 
isting conditions of recreation in the 
state, tests, as it were, the civilization of 
California, and the last section recom- 
mending further recreational activities 
points to the standard which California 
may attain. 

The report finds a fairly satisfactory 
development of the playground move- 
ment in California, but the use of the 
school as a social and piay center has 
been surprisingly limited except in Los 


Angeles. In this city the Castelar 
School, used by a congested Slavic, 
Mexican and Italian population from 


early morning till late at night for every- 
thing from women’s clubs to shoe re- 
pairing, illustrates the place a school 
may have in the community. 

In regard to commercial recreation 
the committee seconds the report of the 
Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, 
1913, in condemning the all-night Satur- 
day dance as one of the most vicious in- 
fluences on young people in the state. 
The committee also scores the lack of 
adequate censorship over motion pic- 
tures, due to the fact, it declares, that 
the National Board of Censors has no 
real authority to forbid the appearance 
of any film, and the need of its approval 
is not recognized particularly on the 
Pacific Coast. Out of 1,236 films, the 
committee found 38 per cent portraying 
scenes of brutality and violence. 

In the investigation of institutions, a 
rather new field for a recreational sur- 
vey, situations were found “which were 
almost barbarous in their disregard of 
the needs of the individual for spon- 
taneous activity.” In particular the re- 
port mentions the city and county jails 
where young men of 16 to 24 are some- 
times kept for more than a year with- 
out opportunity for exercise. 


A section on rural recreation based 
on a careful study of Butte county 
points out that for the large majority 
of country dwellers the church is the 
social center of interest. The writer of 
the section, C. A. Stebbins, compares 
the wide chance for play in the country 
with the small time given to playing. 

“The fields are green and fragrant,” 
he writes, “the swimming pools are con- 
venient. The stock tease for exercise. 
But the call of nature through her at- 
tractive fields, pools and animals “Come 
out and play,’ is unanswered. It can- 
not compete with father’s orders: 
‘Tohnnie, hoe the corn, don’t go near the 
pool, feed the stock.’ So nature in her 


slow, quiet, unobtrusive yet irresistible 
way sends the boy to the city where 
there is less opportunity for play. Yet 
he plays more.” 

As a remedy for the dullness of the 
country, the chapter on recommenda- 
tions suggests that every raral school be 
used as a social center supervised by a 
paid director, and that normal schools 
should follow the leadership of the 
Chico Normal School which teaches and 
stimulates rural potentialities by promot- 
ing recreation leagues among country 
people, clubs, children’s gardens, etc. 

The Sierras should be used for pleasure 
and health yearly by hundreds of thou- 
sands in place of the few thousands that 
are now able to visit them, states the 
report, and it urges the establishment of 
camps, to be run at cost, by cities and 
towns; lower railroad rates for summer 
campers; the reservation by the secre- 
tary of agriculture of certain mountain 
tracts for recreational purposes, irre- 
spective of the agricultural value of the 
land; and the acquisition of a chain of 
beaches for public recreation. The re- 
port finally recommends the appoint- 
ment of a state commission to promate 
and correlate recreational activities. 

The State Recreational Inquiry Com- 
mittee was authorized by the California 
Legislature of 1913. Its members are: 
Senator Herbert C. Jones, Assemblyman 
Howard A. Peairs, C. A. Stebbins, Dr. 
Grace Fernald, Bessie D. Stoddart, 
James Edward Rogers and August Voll- 
mer. 


SSISTED | by 
housewives, by pennants, posters 
and delivery wagons, Joseph Harti- 


tradesmen and 


gan, commissioner of weights and 
measures of New York City, cele- 
brated a Weights and Measures Week 
—June 13 to 20. Parades were held 
and thousands of retail shops dis- 
played placards which read: 

“Our business method is to give 
honest weights and measures. We 
believe that honest goods can be sold 
to honest men by honest methods.” 

A million tags both sides of which 
are shown above were distributed to 
be attached to all parcels sold during 
the week. 


NEW OHIO LAW 


Onto’s NEW social center law per- 
mits the use of “all school grounds and 
buildings, as well as all other buildings 
under the supervision and control of the 
state, or buildings maintained by tax- 
ation under the law of.Ohio for 
the education and entertainment of the 
people, including the adult and youthful 
population, and for the discussion of 
all topics tending to the development of 
personal character and of civic welfare.” 

Application for such use may be made 
by any responsible organization or by a 
group of seven or more citizens. Boards 
of education are authorized to employ 
leaders to conduct the centers and to give 
lectures and instruction, and to provide 
for the expenses by a special tax of not 
more than two-tenths of a mill. 

“So the lid, heavily weighted and 
moss-encumbered in many communities, 
is off in Ohio. The crop of presidential 
candidates and all-round good citizens 
should soon show marked advance in 
quantity and quality. Ohio’s good sense 
in this matter should be contagious.” 
Such are the comments on the law which 
Charles F. Weller of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 
makes, 

The city of Columbus will not only 
share in the new law, but has made 
special provision for a social center in 
a three-story brick building in Schiller 
Park, which provides the three things 
that south siders have insisted upon— 
an auditorium for political and neighbor- 
hood meetings, a kitchen for picknick- 
ers and a big gymnasium with complete 
equipment. Similar facilities for the 
West Side are being provided in Glen- 
wood Park, the North Side is to have a 
thorough remodelling of the shelter 
house in Goodale Park, and at Franklin 
Park the East Side has a new building 
partially adapted to social center use. 

Columbus has also recently established 
a children’s play house in the auditorium 
of the Chamber of Commerce. This is 
similar to the children’s theater in San 
Francisco and to others in various set- 
tlement houses in the East. The first 
play was Old King Cole, which is to be 
followed by Rip Van Winkle, Snow 
White and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Fe “ctsan-o THE LIFE OF THE 


Cre CENTERS UNDER THE 


CLEAN-UP SPIRIT 


CLEANED-UP STREETS, alleys, vacant 
lots and back yards might be kept in 
that condition if from day to day the 
citizens could be moved by the same 
spirit which spurs them to the annual 
spring cleaning. An effort to keep civic 
pride so strong in the minds of the citi- 
zens that they will not relapse into care- 
less habits has been made by the De- 
partment of Public Property of New 
Orleans. A series of folders, the City 
Beautiful Series, has been prepared by 
the Public Property Department, and a 
Citizens’ Committee, consisting of mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade, and other 
commercial organizations, each ward in 
the city being represented, is distribut- 
ing the leaflets. The Women’s Club 
has also helped in the distribution. The 
folders. state that stringent measures 
will be resorted to in punishing viola- 
tions of the city ordinances. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


THAT UNEMPLOYMENT is a com- 
munity responsibility and that the rem- 
edy for it is work were the principles 
which the people of Cleveland accepted 
‘last winter when they were confronted 
with a pressing problem of industrial 
depression and idle wage-earners. When 
it developed that the city had no money 
with which to meet the situation, the 
citizens showed the sincerity of their 
convictions by raising $81,000 in a pri- 
vate movement to “share-a-day’s earn- 
ings,’ and they found work for several 
thousand men in a “give-a-job”’ cam- 
paign. 

It became evident late in October that 
there would be an unusual unemploy- 
ment situation. The superintendent of 
the State-City Labor Exchange reported 
that a thousand applicants a day were 
coming to his office and that he had 
jobs for about fifty. Relief agencies 
were being called upon for from 75 to 
100 per cent more help than had been 
required the year before. 


After some preliminary conferences 
the City Council requested its committee 
on labor to report on conditions. It 
made no appropriation, but the Welfare 
Council, an organization of social work- 
ers, succeeded in raising the money and 
a hasty survey of the city was made. 
This revealed the fact that there were 
61,000 persons out of work. Asa result 
of this report the mayor appointed a 
citizens’ committee with F. H. Goff, 
originator of the Cleveland Foundation, 
as chairman. 


At once this committee . discovered 
that the city was helpless. The Council’s 
bonding power was exhausted and local 
revenues were already overdrawn. The 
committee then turned to the employers 
of Cleveland and appealed to them to 
provide work wherever possible. This 
did not at once have the desired effect, 
because of the artificiality of the de- 
mand and the feeling that the employ- 
ers were being held accountable for giv- 
ing work. As a result the committee 
attempted a new registration of the un- 
employed. In January, 10,000 registered 
as being willing to accept work at any 
price. 

In view of the feeling of some that 
not all of these men really desired work, 
the committee proposed what it called 
the “acid test.” Employers were asked 
to give work for five hours a day for 
five days at 1714 cents an hour, with 
pay at the end of each day. There were 
offered 1,310 jobs of this character, and 
‘the percentage of refusals was very low. 

Besides these jobs, 400 men went to 
work in the parks, paid with money fur- 
nished by private subscriptions, and 500 
more were given work by the city, start- 
ing excavation that usually would have 


waited until spring. Large numbers of 
men showed both their real need and 
their pluck by working sometimes in sleet 
and blinding snow in spite of lack of 
adequate clothing and sufficient food. 

This proof of the reality of the need 
and the actual willingness of the men to 
work aroused the city to greater efforts. 
In a month 5,160 jobs had been secured 
through the State-City Employment Bu- 
reau. Still there were hundreds of men 
idle who were willing to work and who 
did not wish to resort to the relief agen- 
cies. With this spirit the committee was 
in perfect sympathy. 

“They resented that men unemployed 
through no fault of their own,” writes 
Allen T. Burns, director of the Cleve- 
land Foundation, “should be subjected 
to resorting to any relief agency,—the 
humiliation was inhuman, the danger of 
permanent dependency too great.” 

It was decided, therefore, to raise an 
employment fund through private sub- 
scriptions which would at the same time 
emphasize the responsibility of the com- 
munity. Accordingly, the mayor pro- 
claimed a day, February 4, to “share-a- 
day’s earnings.” A special committee 
was appointed, posters, subscription 
blanks, newspaper coupons were used, 
and a general publicity campaign con- 
ducted. As a result $81,000 was collect- 
ed. 

“Every one was surprised,” says Mr. 
Burns, “since there was no personal 
solicitation. Necessary improvements in 
the parks, impossible for the city at pres- 
ent, were immediately selected. A work- 
room with sewing for public institutions 
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was opened for women. It was decided 
to give half time to all; the men re- 
ceiving $2 for an eight-hour day, and 
the women, $1 with lunch. The women, 
for the most part, had to be taught to 
sew. As they learned, more steady and 
better paid work was found for many of 
them. 

The supervision of expenditures, as 
well as the direction of the “give-a-job” 
and the “share-a-day’s earnings’ cam- 
paigns was undertaken and efficiently 
managed by the Survey Committee of 
the Cleveland Foundation. 

The visitors of all the philanthropic 
agencies and many experienced volun- 
teers were set to work to find the most 
needy men with families. The lists of 
the State-City Employment Bureau were 
used, and all able-bodied applicants to the 
Associated Charities were given a 
chance to work. For two months, 1,500 
men and 80 women were given this half- 
time employment. As spring came in- 
creasing numbers found steady jobs and 
dropped out, the vacancies were filled 
and thus twice the number were actual- 
ly helped. 

“No one contends,” says Mr. Burns, 
“that selection of the neediest was made 
as carefully as if an experienced or- 
ganization had picked the applicants. 
But the committee believed that no rea- 
son could be maintained for such close 
scrutiny and supervision when only a 
chance to work was being given. 
Neither did the committee’s work estab- 
lish a permanent method for handling 
unemployment. But the committee’s 
policy did recognize and declare, by act- 
ual practice, society's duty to provide 
without charity for those willing to 
work. The community was startled at 
such a declaration. But its acceptance 
was registered in its substantial response 
to the appeal for ‘work, not alms,’ and 
in the organization of a committee of 
thirty now at work on a study of unem- 
ployment and a permanent policy for its 
reliet.” 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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UTTING TIMBER—JOBS FOR 
MINNEAPOLIS JOBLESS 


SETTING THE heads of families 
to work at clearing land on the banks 
of the Mississippi river was the way 
the Associated Charities and the Park 
Board of Minneapolis co-operated last 
winter in attempting to meet the prob- 
lem of unemployment. The ground will 
be flooded when the construction of a 
government dam is undertaken, and the 
Park Board decided to allow the work 
of clearing it to be done at this time 
entirely for the purpose of giving em- 
ployment. 

The work was carried on from Decem- 
ber 14 to March 10, and during that time 
344 men put in 2,233 days. Seventy- 
one men to whom work was offered re- 
fused it. Eight hundred and eighty-one 
cords of wood were cut at a cost of 
$6.99 a cord. There were more than 
71 men who refused at one time or an- 
other to work, but many later accepted 
when they realized that no other relief 
would be offered. 


For the first three weeks there were 
never more than twelve men working 
in any one day; later more men availed 
themselves of the opportunity until the 
largest number employed in any one day 
was 87. The bulk of the work was paid 
at the rate of twenty cents an hour, 
eight hours a day, with an average allot- 
ment of three days’ work a week for 
each man. Not all the work was done, 
however, on the time basis. It was diffi- 
cult to find any fair basis of payment by 
the cord because of the variations in 
the timber itself, from soft and easily 
cut trees to those of harder fiber, and 
also variations in the location of the 
trees. Part of the time, however, the 
men were put on a cord basis. 

Frank J. Bruno, secretary of the As- 
sociated Charities, reports that when 
this was done some startling results 
followed. “The cost per cord dropped 
to $2.63,” he reports, “and the percent- 
age of men refusing work doubled. It 
was practically 34 per cent throughout 
the entire experience of the woodyard. 
It jumped to slightly over 66 per cent 


CC 


when the men were offered work on a 
per cord basis.” 

Mr. Bruno states that a considerable 
number of the men worked faithfully 
and continuously at their tasks and that 
the persistence of some of the men gave 


evidence of their courage in “making 
the best of a bad situation.” There 
were also great physical benefits. “‘The 


bodily degeneration which so often sets 
in aS an accompaniment of unemploy- 
ment was wholly checked.” 

“T think, however,’ continues Mr. 
Bruno, “that when the above has been 
mentioned, and the work test feature 
of the task thoroughly appreciated, then 
all has been said that can be offered in 
favor of the woodyard. It is at best a 
necessary evil. Work of that sort, in 
which tasks are given out on the basis of 
need of rather than capacity, is utterly 
demoralizing to the industrial honesty 
of the worker. 

“When men knew that their families 
had to be supported whether they got 
on the job at 8 or 9 in the morning, 
there was little incentive to prompt re- 
porting for work. Furthermore, it re- 
sulted in a discouragingly large propor- 
tion of men shirking their tasks except 
at such times as the overseer’s eyes were 
upon them. And, of course, the weakest 
group, the one needing stimulus to hon- 
esty and industry, was the most readily 
demoralized. 

“In addition to these negative feat- 
ures, there were some positive develop- 
ments thoroughly discouraging. When 
extra clothing was supplied to the men, 
it was taken unblushingly by some. 
When called to account for it they 
seemed to have no conception whatever 
that they were stealing. Tools had a 
mysterious way of disappearing. Axes 
were cut from their handles and thrown 
into the river. Steel wedges were buried 
out of. sight and then industriously 
sought for hours, and so little considera- 
tion was shown for the upkeep of the 
tools that the supply was wasted and 
had to be too often replenished. I can- 
not think that an experience, even at 


NOBLE 


Mary Carotyn Davies 


ABOR is noble,’’ he said— 
Some man who is dead. 


I walked down the street, looking in 
Where child toilers spin, 


With eyes that have never quite known 


How to laugh, and my own 

Grew wet as I walked. Then I passed 
Where men toiled, and snarled as they toiled 
Till the sunshine was spoiled. | 
There were homes where sad women went, pale; 
Each home was a jail. 
‘*Labor is noble,’’ he said— 
Some man who is dead. 
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hard work, which gives men the opp] 
tunity to exercise such qualities can ] 
anything but injurious to those ~ | 


them. | 
“Tt seems to me that our state art | 
city governments must be brought *| 
face “this situation more intelligentt 
than they have as yet. The condition) 
of securing employment are very inad@ 
quate and a thorough reorganization © 
employment agencies on state and fee} 
eral lines would doubtless be of assis? 
ance, but such agencies must be far sus} 
perior to any now in existence. | 


agency than can be imagined, there wil 
doubtless be a large number of unem } 
ployed in the winter time. If the cities] 
instead of concentrating their publi 
work in the summer when labor is at |} 
premium, would purposely postpone tx 
winter every piece of work that coul 
possibly be done at that time, evei| 
though it costs more to do it, and i*| 
this was the policy throughout the na 
tion, there would be an absorption of | 
certain amount of the surplus whicl» 
might leave the remainder more easily 
managed. 

“Furthermore, if the state in its policy: 
of afforestation, which is coming in sc | 
rapidly, would leave as much as possible 
of the clearing of the land and prepar-| 
ing it for cultivation, or preparing for 
tree planting, to the winter, or to suck 
periods of unemployment as may occur. 
it would absorb another portion of this 
large group, reducing the inefficient anc! 
troublesome class to a still smaller di- 
mension. 

“We noticed this winter, although the 
lumber trade was very poor and that not 
anything like the ordinary number of 
men were working in the woods, yet 
very few lumber jacks were among our 
applicants for relief. What probably 
happened was that being somewhat more 
efficient physically they displaced the 
resident inefficient group, leaving the 
latter to the mercy of local charitable 
resources.” 


XCEPT for now and then the 
slight rustle of bird or breeze 
among the bushes, and at inter- 
vals the thrill of a wood robin 

in the trees that hung over the canal, only 

| the paddles of our canoe broke the silence. 

The birches and maples stretching up 

the steep hill that formed the left bank, 

the rhododendrons that bent down to 
the water’s edge, the leisurely current 
with its occasional burden of leaf and 
twig, the grass bordered tow-path to 
the left and the broad sweep of the 

Delaware beyond, all seemed to exhale 

an atmosphere of quiet and repose. 


Ahead under the shade of the trees 
lay a sunken canal-boat, its deck scarcely 
a foot above the water. Farther on was 
another—telling apparently of a peace- 
ful life now slowly passing into peace- 
ful decay. So insidious was the quiet 
that we scarcely missed the jingle jangle 
of the mule bells, the rippling of the 
water past the broad sturdy bows of the 
canal-boats, the creaking of the rudder, 
and the hollow blowing of the steer- 
man’s conch, until where the space be- 
tween banks widened into a little lake, we 
came upon a clustered score or more of 
sunken barges. The color and the firm- 
ness of the wood showed how recently 
the black water had risen to their 
hatches. Here was a mystery. We 
shouted our question to a man who was 
walking along the tow-path. 


“Sunk by the company,” he called in 
reply. And thus were we introduced to 
the strangest of all strikes, an old-fash- 
ioned strike in a dying industry against 
conditions of the last generation, an in- 
dustry in which men and mules, and 
sometimes women and boys work eigh- 
teen hours a day—six days a week. 

The canal is a water highway between 
the anthracite coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania and the harbor of Philadelphia. 
It is owned and operated by the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Company, 
which also owns and operates various 
railroad properties, and extensive coal 
lands in the anthracite country. 


The strike began in the early spring, 
just after the canal had been opened 
for the season’s traffic. The men had 
started out with their first loads of coal 
-when some additional repairs to the canal 
compelled them to halt their boats. Thir- 

_ty-five or forty of the barges were tied 
up together along the tow-path. The 
captains used the opportunity to talk 
finances, for it is seldom that so many 
boatmen are together in one place at 
the same time. Usually they are scat- 


A Strike Along the Tow 


By Karl de Schweinite 


Path 


tered over the one hundred and six 
miles between the head of the canal at 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., and the outlet into 
the Delaware river at Bristol, twenty- 
three miles above Philadelphia. 


The men decided that in order to 
make ends meet they must receive fifty- 
three cents instead of forty-three cents 
per ton of coal carried. A representa- 
tive of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company told them that there was no 
possibility of an increase except upon 
the terms upon which they had already 
signed contracts. Thereupon, the cap- 
tains took their cargoes to Bristol, came 
back as far as their homes, tied up the 
boats along the nearest bank, and re- 
joined their families. 

Many of the canal men had delayed 
their start for the authracite coal re- 
gions until later in the spring. Most 
of them when they heard that a strike 
had been called did not leave their 
homes. A few who attempted to do so 
found that during the night the harness 
of their mules had been cut. One 
boat was showered with rocks from 
a line of cliffs that overhang a lonely 
stretch of the canal. That ended all 
further traffic. The fear of social ostra- 
cism even more than the apprehension 
of danger kept the men from work. 

The strike has little resemblance to 
the labor movements of today. It is 
rather of the last generation. The men 
belong to no union and have no organi- 
zation of any kind. The majority of 
them live in the country. Their method 
of fighting has been to work in their 
gardens or to do odd jobs for neighbor- 
ing farmers. They hold no meetings. 
They have no strike fund. They are 
conducting no publicity compaign. They 


have no means of ascertaining the com- 
pany’s attitude upon the many questions 
arising out of the strike. They have 
done little in a formal way. A petition 
for the ten-cent increase written in lead 
pencil was addressed to the paymaster 
of the company. Later a committee of 
men called to interview E. H. Shipman, 
superintendent of the canal, who refused 
to see them on the ground that the com- 
mittee had no power to act and was not 
a representative one. The members of 
the committee say that they were asked 
to meet the superintendent at the sug- 
gestion of one of the company’s men. 
The company denies any authorized in- 
vitation. 

Apparently, the only measure taken 
by the company, has been the sinking 
of its canal-boats, either as an indica- 
tion of its intention to out-wait the strik- 
ers, or more probably as a means of 
saving the boats from drying and a con- 
sequent considerable expenditure for re- 
caulking. 

Practically all the canal-boats are 
owned by the company. Everything else, 
however, the captains are: obliged to 
supply. They furnish the mules, pay 
for fodder, purchase the various tow 
lines, backing lines, stern lines, etc., 
that are required to operate the boat, 
hire the crew of one and give him 
board and tobacco. They also keep the 
mules during the four months or more 
when winter closes the canal. 

Two mules are required to tow each 
boat, during the round trip of eight 
days, i. e., down the canal loaded and 
up the canal empty. Such a team will 
frequently require 10 bushels of oats, 
100 pounds of mixed feed, 20 pounds of 
bran, 100 pounds of corn, 50 pounds of 
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cut hay. This, together with the cost 
of keeping the mules shod, of stabling 
them at night and of boarding them 
during the winter months brings the ex- 
penditure for their maintenance to $16 
or $17 a trip—a reasonable estimate, 
particularly in view of a 20-cent ad- 
vance in the price of oats this year and 
a general rise in other grains. 

The cost per trip of the different lines 
used is between $2 and $3. The wages 
of the hand, as the men call him, are 
as a rule $6 a week. Some of the cap- 
tains pay $1 a day. A trip’s provis- 
ions, including tobacco, are estimated 
by the strikers at $6. Thus, omitting 
any incidentals, the expense of a trip 
is more than $30. 

The boats carry an average of about 
95 tons of coal. At 43 cents a ton, a 


captain receives approximately $40 a 
trip. Five per cent of this amount, 
however, is held without interest by 


the company until the close of the sea- 
son as a surety against the breaking of 
contracts. On the other hand, the com- 
pany advances $10 to the men, as ex- 
pense money, when they leave Mauch 
Chunk with loaded boats and $10 when 
they start from Bristol with “empties.” 

The boat captains buy their mules 
from the company on the installment 
plan, a pair costing at the least $400. 
The company charges 6 per cent inter- 
est for the use of this money and re- 
tains $8 a trip in payment for the 
mules. Working at the rate of eighteen 
hours a day, most men cannot make 
more than twenty-six trips a year, 28 
or 29 usually being the record for the 
season. From two to two and one-half 
years are therefore required for the 
purchase of a team. The men say that 
while they are paying for the mules 
they must run large bills for fodder and 
food, with the shopkeepers along the 
canal. Frequently another year passes 
before the captain’s indebtedness to the 
store has been discharged. Accident 
and sickness make the buying of mules 
a fairly frequent necessity. 

The strikers that with all 


say these 


CAPTAIN BUEHRLE AND HIS WIFE WHO BOATED IN THE DAYS WHEN THE CANAL WAS 
A PROSPEROUS HIGHWAY 


expenses they cannot earn enough in 
summer to maintain their families 
through the winter. It is evidently im- 
possible for them to do so when they 
are paying for a pair of mules. One of 
the most conservative and thrifty of 
the captains estimated that with the ut- 
most care a man, ptovided he owned 
his team, could earn $8 or $9 a week. 
Another said that he had started last 
summer on June 30 and that at the end 
of the season he had only $3 or $4 to 
his credit. Thus it is that canal boating 
has become practically a sweated indus- 
try. In order to reduce expenses the 
captains have in many instances substi- 
tuted for “the hand” their sons or their 
wives. Many boys begin work on the 
canal at twelve years of age. Some of 
them have accompanied their parents 
from babyhood. In the canal country 
one can almost pick out the canal boy by 
the long ambling stride that he has ac- 
quired on the tow-path. 

The days on the canal are long; 
eighteen hours is the minimum, with no 
leisure time for breakfast, lunch, or 
dinner either for man or for mule, ex- 
cept on Sundays when the canal is 
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closed. In order to make twenty-six 
trips a season a captain must keep his 
boat moving as long as he can use the 
locks, and the locks are operated from 
four in the morning until ten at night, 
Frequently, if a captain passes a lock 
shortly before ten o’clock, he may drive 
his mules along the new level until he 
reaches the next lock at, it may be, 
eleven o’clock or after. There are nc 
relays of mules, and except at the locks 
there are no stops. The mules do not 
even rest while feeding; consequently 
they develop indigestion and die, reduc. 
ing the period of their maximum useful- 
ness to Six or Seven years. 


For the men, or boys and women a: 
the case may be, the canal means gét- 
ting up at half past three in the morn: 
ing, pumping out the water from the 
boat if water has collected, feeding the 
mules and getting ready for a promp 
start at four. Then some one musi 
walk the tow-path as driver during al 
of the eighteen hours, and there are 
men. who, mile for mile, cover the sam 
distance every day as the mules. Usu 
ally, however, the man at the rudde 
and the man on the tow-path relieve 
each other. The man at the rudder, it 
addition to steering, cooks the meal: 
and attends to the pumps when the boa 
is leaking. Whether steering or driv: 
ing, a canal boatman is on his fee 
practically continuously during the 
whole long day. 


The canal involves weariness for al 
who follow it, loss of schooling for the 
boys, long absences from home for thi 
men, and for the captains, by reason o! 
the exchange of loaded for unloadec 
boats at Bristol, none of the sense 0}! 
ownership in their craft that make: 
every sailing vessel a home to its mas. 
ter. The jingle jangle of the bells or 
the mules trudging along ahead of the 
boats, eating apparently with conten 
from their feed baskets, signifies no 
peace and idyllic leisure, but haste anc 
exhaustion. 


® with its 
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“Why do you do it?” the men were 
asked. 

The best answer was that implied in 
a remark by one of the strikers. 

“If they aren’t going to pay us more 
money, I hope they will fill up the canal. 
Then T’ll get away from it,’ he ex- 
claimed passionately, showing, perhaps, 
the fascination for him of the long, 
quiet, tree-arched stretches of the canal, 
deep, still current moving 

| slowly now between lonely cliffs, now 
through meadows and pasture land, ac- 
_ companied first by the Lehigh and then 
by the Delaware rivers, with their al- 
ternate broad silences and_ roaring, 
| dashing rapids. 

Perhaps it is the charm of the life 
which makes men willing to endure the 


long hours upon the water. Perhaps it 
is because their fathers before them 
were boatmen and they have been 


brought up in the atmosphere from 
childhood. Most of the men are of 
Pennsylvania German stock, and the 
Pennsylvania German is slow to change. 
Perhaps, too, the men hope against hope 
that the good old days of the canal will 
return. 

For there were times when instead 
of the less than one hundred captains 
and the fewer than two hundred boats 
now on the canal, there were more than 
one thousand captains and more than as 
many boats. Retired boatmen, like Wil- 
liam Buehrle, whose home at Bridgton, 
65 miles from Philadelphia, overlooks 
the canal, tell how in the 60’s they re- 
ceived $2.40 a ton for coal, and how 
they were able to bring boat loads of 
clay and various commodities with them 
on their return trips. Then the cap- 
tains stayed on their boats while tugs 
“took them down to the wharves in Phila- 
delphia, or into New York harbor if 
they chanced to follow the Raritan 
Canal route. Then also the men usually 
owned their boats, and everywhere along 
the canal one could see the sheds of 
boat builders of which few now remain. 

Canal-boating is a dying industry. A 
few years after ‘the close of the Civil 
War the development of the railroads 
in the region of the canal marked the 
beginning of the end of profit in the 
business. Mr. Buehrle, now 81 years 
old, has not boated since then. He and 
his wife, who worked with him, are 
among the few remaining landmarks of 
the old days. They still speak of hay- 
ing been in New York “before the 
bridge was built.” For them the Brook- 
lyn bridge is the only structure of im- 
portance that spans the East river. 

A large number of the canalmen live 
on the hills that overlook the Delaware 


river at Bridgton, or at Upper Black 
Eddy, as the postoffice is called. They 
are a thrifty people. Until recently 
property here could be bought for $20 
an acre, including house and barn. The 
canalmen frequently were able to pur- 
chase enough land to raise garden truck. 
They have used their long winter vaca- 
tions to good purpose, their homes being 
neat and well-ordered. But for their 
living the men must depend upon the 
canal, and now they say that work along 
the canal no longer pays. 

Mr. Shipman, superintendent of the 
canal, says that “it is not in the busi- 
ness” to raise the rate per ton. .The 
canal, he explains, has for years failed 
to make money as a _ transportation 
proposition. He has tried» various ex- 
periments in an effort to reduce the cost 
and increase the proceeds of operation, 
but he is confronted with two apparently 
insurmountable facts: 


First, that one engine with one crew 
can pull twenty-five hundred tons of coal 
for which twenty-five canal-boats with 
twenty-five teams of mules and twenty- 
five crews would be required. The 
canal-boat, in other words, compared 
with the railroad train, is too small a 
unit of transportation. A monorail as 
a possible means of pulling the boats has 
been tried without success, and the 
drawing of three boats by one tug boat, 
while a little more effective, has not 
justified great hope. | 

Second, a coal car can be unloaded in 
a few minutes by the dropping of its 
bottom, whereas a canal-boat has to be 
scooped out with steam shovels, or shoy- 
elled out by men. In view of the addi- 
tional cost for unloading, the consumers 
demand fifteen cents a ton reduction in 
coal delivered by canal-boats. 


Furthermore, the canal, particularly 


since most of the way it passes through ° 


hilly country, cannot shoot out a spur 


to an outlying manufacturing plant with 
the ease that a railroad does. 

Then why not abandon the canal? 
Superintendent Shipman explains that 
to do this would involve a change in the 
charter of the company, would involve 
suit by persons who have built plants 
along the canal and are depending upon 
it for water, would mean taking the 
matter before the legislature, always 
a venture of doubtful outcome, espec- 
ially in view of the unsuccessful efforts 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad to aban- 
don the canal between Phillipsburg and 
Jersey City, popularly known as the 
Morris and Essex Canal. The com- 
pany, therefore, is still endeavoring to 
make the canal pay. 

But the canal-boat is an inadequate 
means of transporting coal, as com- 
pared with a modern gondola car. To 
meet this competition without drawing 
heavily upon its income, the company 
has been obliged to maintain a low wage 
standard, which in turn has involved an 
eighteen-hour day. The men say that 
the present wage scale, now six years 
old, has meant a material decrease in’ 
their earnings. The eighteen-hour day, 
however, has been in force for more 
than half a century. It is a survival of 
the early period of industrial develop- 
ment in this country. 

The strikers maintain that particu- 
larly in view of their long working day, 
they ought not to be offered less than 
a living wage. They point out that the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
regularly declares dividends of 8 per 
cent, and add that, even though this 
profit is derived from its coal lands and 
railroal properties, this does not absolve 
the company from its responsibility to 
its employes in the matter of pay. 

But the company says that if it could 
close the canal to navigation it would 
earn more money than by continuing 
operation; that it does not force any 
man to carry coal on the canal; that if 
does not fix the hours for the boatmen 
who are contractors and therefore con- 
trol their own time. 

Here then is the deadlock. With the 
company it is a problem of making the 
canal meet railroad competition, with- 
out drawing upon the profits of other 
enterprises. With the strikers it is a 
question of men and mules and a living 
for both. 


In the interval between the writing 
and the publishing of this article, the 
strike has been concluded—victory for 
the company. Nearly all of the boat- 
men have returned to work on the basis 
of the old wage scale. 


TARTING near the nation’s capi- 
tal and stretching away hun- 
dreds of miles to the southwest 

the heart of the Appal- 

achian mountain region, where nature 
has been prodigal with her beauty. This 
is also the region where one person in 
every six is illiterate, and the average 
twenty-year-old individual has had less 
schooling than the youth who has passed 
the fourth grade of a city school. Chil- 
dren may be found here, isolated and 
knowing nothing of community life, yet 
reading in school the personal reminis- 
cences of a street-car horse in New 

York city, or learning the names of 

the three highest peaks in the 

world while ignorant of the name 
of the mountain range on which 
they live. 

An survey of the 
rugged Appalachian region, made 
recently by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, furnishes the 
first background for a concrete pic- 
ture of conditions there that has 
yet become available to the rest of 
the country. The study was made 
by Norman Frost, of Berea Col- 
lege, Ky., an institution situated on 
the edge of the Appalachian re- 
gion and drawing its students from 
that territory. The study embraced 
about 100,000 square miles, and in- 
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cluded 216 counties in the eight states 
of Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and West Virginia. 

Within this region are 98 “mountain 
counties,” in which conditions more or 
less common to the whole area are ac- 
centuated. There isolation is greatest, 
and the percentage of native whites and 
the percentage of illiteracy are the high- 
est to be found in the entire region. The 
average percentage of illiteracy for na- 
tive whites over 10 years of age in the 
98 mountain counties is 15.9; for the 


MOUNTAIN 
AVERAGE TWENTY-YEAR-OLD’'S SCHOOLING IS 
EQUIVALENT TO THE FOURTH GRADE OF A CITY 
SCHOOL. 


HOME IN A REGION WHERE THE 


whole United States it is only 3.7. 
There are, of course, marked varia- 

tions in conditions. Schools buildings 

range from mud-daubed log cabins with- 


‘out glass in the windows and furnished 


with home-made benches to the most 
modern buildings and up-to-date equip- 
ment. But there are many more coun- 
ties where conditions are undesirable 
than where they are desirable. 

There are more than 1,500,000 chil- 
dren between the ages of six and 
twenty years in the Appalachian region. 
To take care of their educational needs 
there are 16,430 schools in charge 
of slightly fewer than 25,000 teach- 
ers—a school for every ninety odd 
children and a teacher for every 
sixty. For the whole United 
States the average number of days 
per year each, child attends school 
is 83; for the 8 Appalachian states 
(including the Negro population) 
about 50; for the Appalachian re- 
gion 48.3, and for the mountain 
counties 46. The latter two aver- 
ages are practically those for white 
children’ and would compare even 
less favorably with white attend- 
ance elsewhere. 

In the matter of school expendi- 
tures also children fare badly. 
Against $23.56 expended per child 
enrolled in the United States, the 
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amount is $9.58 for the Appalachian re- 
gion and $6.54 for the mountain counties. 
In two counties the expenditures are less 
than $2 for each child of school age, and 
in 59 counties less than $4. 

Practically all text-books, were writ- 
ten for city schools. Many schools were 
devoid of globes, charts and apparatus 
of all kinds, and in others it was found 
that such equipment must be furnished, 
if at all, by the teachers from their 
meager salaries. One county was found 
in which the teachers had to buy the 
fuel for use in the schoolhouses. The 
superintendent explained that this was 
required to avoid overcharges and waste 
and that he had raised the salaries (the 
county average was then $224 a year) 
to cover the estimated expense. 

Perhaps the most serious handicap of 
all to education in the Appalachian re- 
gion is the lack of training of the teach- 
ers. Most of them are young and many 
have had only such education as can be 
had from schools like those in which 
they teach. Inexperienced as they are 
they must work practically without su- 
pervision in the great majority of the 
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counties, though in some of the states 
more adequate systems for supervision 
of teachers are being worked out. 

The salaries of the teachers are low, 
the average of the county averages 
being only $237 a year. It is probable 
that many more than half get less. They 
must therefore secure other employ- 
ment, and usually drift away from 
teaching in a few years. 

Though the educational conditions 
disclosed by the survey are discouraging 
when compared with more accessible 
portions of the country, they take on a 
new light when viewed in relation to 
past conditions in the mountains and to 
developments now in progress. Laws 
providing for state-wide teachers’ exam- 
inations and supervision are being en- 
acted in some of the states, teachers’ in- 
stitutes are increasing in numbers, new 
schoolhouses are being built, and in a 
number of counties there have been re- 
cent school consolidations. High schools 
now exist in all but 47 of the 216 coun- 
ties and others are being provided; and 
there has been a marked growth in 
school libraries. Taxes for school pur- 


INTERIOR OF THE LOG HOUSE, SHOWING PRIMITIVE FIREPLACE 
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poses are showing a steady increase 
throughout the eight states, and legisla- 
tors from the mountain districts are 
showing a growing appreciation of the 
need of still further increases. In many 
cases, too, school terms are being length- 
ened. 

One of the most promising of the re- 
cent educational developments is the 
rapid introduction into some of the com- 
munities of modern, practical and social 
factors. The most helpful of these have 
been parents’ clubs, school improvement 
associations, corn, potato, tomato and 
canning clubs, manual training, domestic 
science and domestic arts courses, de- 
bating clubs, athletic meets and school 
fairs. 

The conclusion is reached as a result 
of the survey that sentiment in favor of 
good schools is developing in the Ap- 
palachian region and that when public 
opinion is fully awake conditions there 
will improve rapidly as they have im- 
proved elsewhere. The only effective 
way to help the mountaineers to better 
educational conditions, it is pointed out, 
is to help them to help themselves. 
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S I studied the intent faces before 
me in the International Wom- 
en’s Congress at The Hague, | 
wondered if this assemblage 

of thoughtful, fearless women were not 
a symbol of wider activities that must en- 
gage their kind after the war. Would 
not the butchery of men—hundreds, 
thousands, millions, the estimates run up 
—result at least in bringing fuller oppor- 
tunity to women? 

Thus I came with my question to Lida 
Heymann and Anita Augspurg, the 
German members of the International 
Committee on Resolutions at The Hague. 
Fraulein Heymann and Fraulein Augs- 
purg live together on a little farm out- 
side of Munich, one tall and straight, 
outspoken and dauntless, the other round 
and rosy, cautious and tactful in her 
speech. Both are leading feminists of 
Germany, in fact they are known as the 
founders of the Bavarian suffrage move- 
ment. And certainly they are united in 
their opinion of the effects of war. 

“The war mean progress!” they cried. 
“Ah, no, it will be the very opposite. It 
is hard enough at any time to blot out 
the notion of the good frau who stays 
always in the kitchen. Now, with the 
coming of war, women are occupied only 
with their primitive tasks—preparing 
food and clothing and nursing the sick. 
Aiter the war, it will be worse—all that 
we feminists have gained we shall lose. 


All the men will be heroes and the 
women must adore them and _ serve 
them.” 


Nor could I shake the prediction of 
these two Bavarian women. I tried to 
explain that their prophecy seemed to me 
based on the surety of a strong victor- 
army, not on the inevitableness of 
debt, broken men and great gaps in the 
male population of their country what- 
ever the tide of battles. 

But nothing availed, so I went with 
my question to a Hungarian girl, Paula 
Pogany. The Hungarians at the Inter- 
national Congress of Women, more than 
any other delegation, represented the 
working people, and I felt that their 
vision of the future status of working 
women at least would be clear. Miss 
Pogany, herself, is a journalist, and, like 
Vilma Glticklich, another delegate to 
The Hague congress, is a member of the 
Feminist Association of Budapest, which 


ious 


at the outbreak of hostilities, established* 


workshops for women who had lost their 
posts on account of the war. Nearly 
15,000 women were placed in new posi- 
tions in four months through an employ- 
ment agency run in connection with the 
workshops. Here Miss Pogany had seen 
women pass out not only into service, 
into sewing trades and into teaching, 
but to run tram cars, to clean the streets 
and to do all sorts of tasks which a year 
ago would have been called unseemly 
and unwomanly. 

‘The immediate effect of the war on 
women,” said Miss Pogany thoughtfully, 
“has been to plunge them into bitter 
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poverty and distress. But gradually I 
believe their condition will improve. 
Gradually, too, I think, men must realize 
the service that women are doing for 
their country. The minister of justice 
in my country recently brought in a bill, 
which parliament passed, obliging women 
in cases of emergency to perform public 
work. This in a way is government 
recognition of their worth. 
“Furthermore, many old restrictions 
upon women as free-agents have been 
broken down. Whereas formerly mar- 
riage was impossible without the posses- 
sion of birth certificates by the contract- 
ing parties, now not only may the pub- 
lication of banns be disregarded but the 
parents’ consent is not necessary and an 
incomplete divorce case may be no deter- 
ment. Even a letter written in 
trenches and expressing wish or inten- 


tion of marriage may make a legal con-_ 


tract if a representative for the groom 
can be found so that the marriage may 
be performed by proxy. 

“A war-time law concerning state 
maintenance of soldiers’ families makes 
no differentiation between legitimate 
and illegitimate children, provided the 
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A well-known prophet of women’s 
progress. 


the 


father has always supported the child. 
In order that the child may receive the ~ 


arvinhamiinteae ail 


state allowance, it is sufficient for the = 


father to merely acknowledge it before 


or after birth. The municipality of 
Budapest intends to petition the govern-— 


ioe 


ment to extend on the same principle ~ 


state contributions toward the educa- 


tional expenses of orphans whose fathers - 


fell on the battle field or died in con- 


sequence of illness or exhaustion from ~ 


war service.” 


Miss Pogany spoke of the gains made ~ 


by the neighboring women of Austria in 


regard to legal guardianship of children. ~ 


Through the efforts of the Austrian 
Woman’s Suffrage Committee, she said, 
an amendment has been added to the 


pimpabud 


civil code allowing women to act as — 


witnesses of identity and at solemnities, 
giving the judge, in cases of divorce, 
power to place the children with the 
mother as well as with the father; and 
recognizing women as guardians of their 
own and other’s children. 

On the whole, Miss Pogany told me 
that she felt that all these social adjust- 
ments which war had brought would re- 
act favorably on the position of women. 


For a while they, like all the world, must i 


suffer; in the end they would gain. 
Similar to the work of the Feminist 
Association of Budapest is that of the 
Central Committee on Women’s Em- 
ployment in England. The assistant sec- 
retary to this committee is Margaret 
Bondfield who seemed to me to realize 
more keenly than any woman | met in 
England the economic problems rising 
out of the war. I could not touch any 
question—the strike of the Clyde en- 


gineers, the war service of women, the 


rise in bread—but Miss Bondfield could 
interpret what lay back of it clearly and 
sy mpathetically. 

She is bursting with energy which she 
spends on Socialism (she was one of 
the four delegates to the Women’s Inter- 
national Council at Berne), on trade 
unionism (she is herself a member of 
the shop assistants’ union), and just at 
present on the Central Committee -on 
Women’s Employment, of which Mary 
MacArthur, the well-known trade union 
organizer, is secretary. 

Almost simultaneously with the dec- 
laration of hostilities, the Prime Minis- 
ter of England, appointed a Committee 
for the Prevention and Relief of Dis- 
tress due to the war, with power to dis- 
tribute grants of aid from the Prince of 
Wales’ National Relief Fund organized 
at the same time. This National Relief 
Fund has a special reserve known as the 
Queen’s Work for Women Fund, and 
the Central Committee on Women’s Em- 
ployment was constituted to handle it. 

Housed in a mansion on Grosvenor 
Square and “manned by women,” as an 
English woman has described it in Jus 
Suffrage, the suffrage journal, all ques- 


tions relating to working women 
affected adversely by the war are 
handled with the precision and ef- 
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ficiency of a state office. Work- 
rooms have been opened either inde- 
|pendently or in conjunction with local 
relief committees. Experimental centers 
have been started where the making of 
cradles and maternity outfits is under- 
taken and where domestic economy, 
cooking and laundry are taught. Home- 
Helpers or sickroom helpers are in- 
structed, and factory girls have been 
successfully initiated in the arts of mar- 
ket gardening and fruit growing. Again 
girl typists, unemployed through the 
present dislocation of trade, are given 
business courses to fit them better for 
resuming their occupation. New na- 
tional industries, such as fruit pulping, 
vegetable drying and toy-making have 
also been set in motion. In all cases 
the unemployed women and girls receive 
a weekly maintenance of 10s. ($2.40) 
irom the National Relief Fund, meals 
are provided either free of cost or ata 
minimum charge. Thus, as Miss Bond- 
field pointed out, the ideals of days of 
peace—to make the unskilled (fit fur 
higher grades of work at home and in 
industry—are promoted in these days of 
war. 

More interesting and even more use- 
ful than the relief work of this Central 
Committee on Women’s Employment, 
however, has been its business ventures. 
The committee determined to use its op- 
portunities to increase the number of 
firms and workers sharing in government 
orders. For this purpose it created a 
special contracts department both to ad- 
vise in placing contracts so that unem- 
ployment might be minimized and to un- 
dertake government orders for certain 
articles which it sub-contracted to firms 
adversely affected by the war or pro- 
.duced in workrooms which it organized 
on a self-supporting basis. 

Both branches have met with success. 
Early in the experiment it was found, 
for instance, that ordinary wholesale 
clothing firms were hampered in manu- 
facturing uniforms by technical diffi- 
culties presented by the existing models 
of army service dress. In an interview 
with the war office authorities, certain 
modifications of these models were sug- 
gested with the result that full employ- 
ment in the tailoring trade has coin- 
cided with a greatly improved supply 
of army clothing. Again when Queen 
Mary entrusted to the committee the 
purchase of woolen belts to form part of 
the “Queen’s gift to*the troops,’ the 
committee was able to place orders for 
wool with spinners whose staffs were 
only partially occupied. The yarn was 
largely obtained from firms previously 
engaged in the production of yarn for 
carpets, and assistance was thus given 
an industry which suffered severely at 
the outbreak of war. 

Many firms applying to the committee 
for help were too small and possessed 
of too little equipment and experience 
to contract with the war office for sup- 
plying garments. It was clear that to 


obtain such work a central body must 
act on their behalf. Accordingly, the 
committee applied for and obtained from 
the Royal Army Clothing Department 
20,000 cut-out army shirts to be made 
up. These were distributed to some 64 
firms with employes varying in number 
from 2 to 100, the functions of the 
committee being to distribute, collect, 
examine and return the finished shirts 
to the clothing department. ; 

In October the Royal Army Clothing 
Department was no longer able to con- 
tinue the cutting-out arrangements, but 
the committee signed a contract to make 
10,000 shirts a week from flannel sup- 
plied at fixed prices by the department, 
the committee itself undertaking the 
cutting out of the shirts. The execu- 
tion of this contract entailed the opening 
of a shirt-cutting workroom under the 
direct supervision of the committeé 
where the best trade union conditions 
prevail. 

Other contracts undertaken have been 
one for 105,000 flannel belts and one on 
which the committee is now at work 
for 2,000,000 pairs of army gray socks. 
The special object of the latter contract 
is to provide employment in dress-mak- 
ing firms, many of which have put in 
hand-knitting machines and are thus sub- 
stituting a new line of work for their 
own slack trade. 

Almost every woman’s organization 
in England is engaged in relief work 
while a small section of the Woman’s 
Social and Political Union, with Mrs. 
Pankhurst at its head, is doing active 
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recruiting. The National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies has opened 
workshops for the unemployed, has sent 
interpreters to hospitals and refugee 
depots, has organized three hospital 
units, has undertaken the patrol of mili- 
tary camps for the protection of young 
girls and has established hostels for 
Belgian refugees. 

The Woman’s Freedom League has 
organized a corps of sixty volunteer po- 
licewomen, the chief and assistant chief 
of whom are Ellen Dawson and Mary 
Allen, militant suffragettes who have 
served many prison terms after wrangles 
with the London police! The league has 
also established a woman’s hospital for 
cases crowded out from the hospitals by 
military need. - 

The Women’s Emergency Corps has 
undertaken every kind of emergency 
work from grooming and _ harnessing 
horses to delivering churns of milk to 
the needy. Two women doctors, Mary 
Garrett Anderson and Flora Murry, both 
of whom had served terms in prison 
for militancy, have been made majors 
of the English army by Lord Kitchener 
for their work at the front and have 
now been placed in charge of a hospital 
for wounded soldiers in England. 

Through practical contact with these 
organized activities of English women, 
Miss Bondfield grounds her belief, on the 
one hand, that women have been roused 
to more unselfish and intelligent activity 
than ever before by this great political 
and social crisis; and, on the other hand, 
that the conflict between women and the 
government is inevitably drawing to an 
end. Like Miss Pogany, she is convinced 
that women will not drop back into the 
old regimé. Moreover, she does not un- 
derstand how the government confront- 
ed with a demand for equal suffrage can 
answer again that woman’s place is sole- 
ly in the home when it has urged women 
“to release men for the front’ by offer- 
ing their labor to employers in agricul- 
ture, in clothing and ammunition fac- 
tories, in banks and offices. Nor ‘does 
she believe that the ballot will be with- 
he!d because women cannot protect their 
country, since it is women who are tend- 
ing the wounded, running the factories 
and now “protecting” the family in the 
home. 

But a few days later these forecasts 
that a freer status of women would be 
born out of the travail of war were 
shaken by a talk with Olive Schreiner, 
the author whose book, Woman and 
Labor, has had such a profound influence 
on the women’s movement both in 
Furope and America. 

I thought Miss Schreiner plain and 
rather dull looking as she greeted us in 
her apartment in London, but this im- 
pression faded quickly. Her dark eyes 
changed expression as quickly as the 
fluent words that tumbled from her lips 
—now flashing with resentment, then 
sad and sympathetic at the distress of 
women under their load of war. 
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“War means militarism,’ Miss 
Schreiner explained, “and with militar- 
ism, civilization retreats and women are 
reduced to the low plane of breeders. 
Men bear arms, but women bear armies, 
and the ravages of war must be repaired 
by increased child bearing and rearing.” 

When I pointed to the new industrial 
opportunities, she declared that it only 
meant harder sweating of female labor. 
She asked me what chance future gen- 
erations would have of healthy birth 
and upbringing when women were draft- 
ed into men’s places with hours as long, 
but pay far smaller. 

With Lida Heymann and Anita Augs- 
purg, those two Bavarian women hun- 
dreds of miles away in the land of the 
enemy, Olive Schreiner was united in 
her firm belief that woman’s struggle 
for the ballot was weakened by the war. 
Where there are many men and few 
women as in South Africa, where she 
has lived for years, equal franchise is 
not opposed so bitterly, according to Miss 
Schreiner. But where women outnum- 
ber the men as in England, men do not 
relinquish the instrument that makes 
their minority powerful. And after the 
war this preponderance of women will 
be greater than before. 


To Olive Schreiner’s mind democracy 
through extension of the franchise to 
women is the corner-stone of peace as 
well as of woman’s progress. The fu- 
ture seems to her bound by a vicious cir- 
cle of suffering for womankind—war, 
no hope of franchise, more war and bit- 
terness. “War will not pass away,” she 
declared, “until women share in the con- 
trol of government for they who bear 
and cherish life naturally put a higher 
price on it than men.” 

The opinions of these five women 
from three different countries record the 
hopes and fears with which intelligent 
European women are watching the out- 
come at the battle-front. But whatever 
their prophecies of what lies in store 
for women, all agree that until then the 
anguish and burden which must be borne 
by the women of the belligerent coun- 
tries are as heavy as the load of the men 
at the front. 

“So long as war is simply pouring men 
into trenches,” cried Olive Schreiner, 
“nations can go on indefinitely—an army 
must terrorize a people to win. War is 
never successful until it is waged 


against women and children, until they 
are ravaged, until their homes are laid 
waste and their country devastated.” 


Ohio 
HE main effort of those inter- 


ested in social progress at the 
legislative session recently closed 


in Ohio was to hold the ad- 
vances made in the last few years, 
rather than to advocate new laws. 


A near-sighted General Assembly, with- 
out any special guidance from the exec- 
utive offices, seemed bent in the early 
days of the session upon tearing down 
the work of its ultra-progressive prede- 
cessor, writes William G. Norton. Spir- 
ited attacks were launched against the 
indeterminate sentence, the flood con- 
servancy acts, workmen’s compensation 
and sections of the children’s code. 

The repeal of the indeterminate sen- 
tence passed the house with an over- 
whelming vote, but was finally killed 
in the senate. Similar efforts were made 
to abandon the project for a new peni- 
tentiary in the country, and to destroy 
the system of compensating prisoners. 
Both efforts were defeated. 


An unusually spectacular attack was 
made on the flood conservancy laws, 
which were passed during the previous 
administration, and intended to pave the 
way for the prevention of future disas- 
ters similar to the great floods of 1913. 
The assault was met with equally spec- 
tacular forces, and eventually the laws 
were permitted to remain upon the stat- 
ute books. 


Two attempts were made on the work- 
men’s compensation law; one in the 
initiated bill of the now defunct Ohio 
Equity Association; and the other in a 
bill arising from a certain coterie of 
lawyers which was introduced in the 
senate. Both failed. 

The present administration, being of a 
different political complexion than its 
predecessor, passed a number of “rip- 
per” bills which always interfere with 
the efficiency of administration. Under 
the guise of economy, the modest sal- 
aries of various administrative and reg- 
ulatory boards were reduced still lower. 
Among the sufferers were the members 
of the Ohio Board of Administration 
who have charge of the state’s institu- 
tions. The social instincts of the men 
upon the board were proven when they 
refused to resign in the face of a 25 
per cent reduction in salaries. 

Of the little really constructive legis- 
lation enacted, Mr. Norton finds that 
expanding the system of state labor 
exchanges, appropriations for additions 
to institutions, and the special bill creat- 
ing a city planning commission for Cin- 
cinnati, are the most outstanding. 

Under the leadership of Governor 
Willis, the assembly authorized the In- 
dustrial Commission to establish two new 
public labor exchanges to cope with the 
winter's unemployment. These were 
placed in Akron and Youngstown and 
bring the number in the state up to 
seven. 


_ The Board of Administration, with as 
sistance from all sections of the state 


secured generous appropriations for ins \} 


creasing facilities for the care of the 
insane, feebleminded and_ epileptic 
When the governor had finished with 
the appropriation bills, only very modes 
institutional increases remained. 


By securing passage of a city planning: 


bill the new Woman’s City Club of Cin-),fjuti 1 
cinnati brought to a successful close one (fail 
of the finest pieces of social service: }ja) 
lobbying the state has witnessed in many Miwieit? "! 
years. The bill was originally backed by Js rquitd 
a joint committee of various organiza~ Jy rel? ¢ 
Like most of the.[fisoi tit 
really important measures introduced, if yw 


tions in Cincinnati. 


had languished throughout the sessior 


and appeared quite dead as the legis« J 
At that] 
time the city planning committee of the | 


lative term drew to a close. 
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Woman’s City Club set ‘earnestly tej, 
work, and in the face of the deadlock | 
over the liquor quarrel, which invariably | 


disturbs the dying moments of an Ohio) 


General Assembly, and other obstacles, jj) 


secured its passage. 

The bill permits a city council to cre- 
ate a city planning commission composed 
of the mayor, the service director, 
president of the park commission, and 
four citizens appointed by the mayor. 


The commission has wide powers in, 


making plans for the whole or any por-’ 


) 


the: +} 


AM tation 0 
letion over certalt 
tlements not 


tion of a municipality, and of any land | 


outside the municipality which in the 
opinion of the commission bears rela- 
tion to the planning of the municipality. 
After a plan has been made no construc- 
tion of any kind can be undertaken in> 
the planned district unless it is in ac-. 
cordance with the commission’s ideas. 
There is, of course, an opportunity of 
appeal. : 

A great many other bills were intro- 
duced into this session which never ye- 
covered from the committee bath. There’ 
has been no-~ recent session which 


slaughtered so unmercifully all so-called § 


labor bills. The most important of those’ 
that failed of passage was an eight-hour 
law for women in mercantile and indus- 
trial pursuits. 


Oregon 


HE 1915 legislature of Oregon put 
an end to the death penalty as its 


Bp Houses, butcher 
Which 
law in t 


most important contribution to progress | 


in the state, making life imprisonment 
the maximum penalty for any crime, 
writes Caroline J. Gleason. Another 
important amendment to the state con- 
stitution prohibits the manufacture of 
liquor in Oregon and the sale of it ex- 
cept for medicinal, pharmaceutical, sci- 
entific, sacramentAl and mechanical pur- 
poses. | ; 
A law was passed which prohibits 
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payment of smaller salaries to women | 


for equal work in competition with men. 
By this law, women teachers are to be 
paid the same or like compensation 
male teachers, the number of years 
successful teaching to be the basis 
comparison. ' 

A high school tuition fund was, pro- 
vided in each county in which there is 
no county high school by levying a 
special tax annually upon all taxable 
property not situated in any high school 
district. The fund so raised is to be 
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fused to pay tuition for children living 
Boutside high school districts, in such 
schools as they may attend. 

Another law was passed which per- 
nits the use of any school building in 
the state as a social center. 

The mothers’ pension law was amend- 
ed so that while formerly $10 a month 
was paid for the first child and $7 a 
month for each additional child, the 
maximum amount which may be paid 
to any one mother is now $40 a month. 
Residence in the state for three years 
is required before a woman is eligible 
to receive a pension. The administra- 
tors of the law are given authority to 
compel the removal of an incapacitated 
father from a home when his presence 
is a physical or moral detriment to the 
family, if the mother of the family has 
made application for or has been re- 
ceiving a pension. In case of refusal 
of the family to have the father removed 
the pension may be refused. 

The law requiring registration of 
births and deaths was revised and made 
possible of enforcement throughout the 
state. A local registration bureau, the 
officers of which are responsible to the 
State Board of Health, is provided for 
in every incorporated town of 2,000 pop- 
ulation or more. Each bureau has juris- 
diction over certain districts, which in- 
clude settlements not incorporated. 

The duties of the state dairy and food 
commissioner were largely extended. 
The sale of adulterated foods or foods 
made from substitutes was prohibited 
unless they are truthfully and plainly 
branded as such. Besides establishing 
minimum standards of pure qualities for 
butter, ice cream, cheese, etc., the law 
provides that cows kept for dairy pur- 
poses shall be stabled in specified size 
of space and have not less than a defined 
number of cubic feet of air space. De- 
tailed provisions are given for the 
cleansing of cows and barns. 

Other provisions of this law make for 
Sanitation and cleanliness in bakeries, 
confectioneries, hotels, restaurants, kit- 
chens, dining cars, canneries, slaughter 
houses, butcher shops and almost all 
“places in which food is kept or sold. 

Anotner law in the interest of public 
health requires that all mothers, nurses 
or others caring for new-born infants 
shall report within two weeks after birth 

any soreness of the eyes to the local 
health officer or a legalized practitioner. 

Interest in labor legislation centered 
around the industrial accident compen- 
sation law. Various amendments to this 
law were offered, one being the reduc- 
tion of the number of commissioners 

from three to one. Another plan pro- 
posed was to merge the commission, the 

State Labor Bureau, the Child Labor 
Commission and the Industrial Welfare 
Commission into one body which would 
be under the direction of two commis- 
sioners to receive $2,500 salaries. No 
provision was made for clerical, inspec- 
‘tors’ or other services or for any ex- 
pense connected with the conduct of 
such a bureau. The amendment as it 
finally passed left the commissions as 
separate bodies, maintained the three in- 
dustrial accident commissioners, but re- 
duced the tax on certain industries. 

A bill introduced by the cannery inter- 
ests sought to repeal existing laws re- 
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stricting the working day and week of 
women employed in canneries and pack- 
ing establishments, and to remove such 
establishments from under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion. This bill had reached its second 
reading in the senate when the Con- 
sumers’ League and friends of the Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission went to the 
senate Committee on Horticulture and 
asked for a reconsideration of the bill. 
As a result a substitute bill was intro- 
duced which gave to the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission authority to grant 
emergency overtime permits upon condi- 
tions laid down by the commission. 


Kansas 
ESPITE its strong economy pro- 
gram, the 1915 session of the 
Kansas Legislature placed the state 
in the front ranks of the national 


welfare movement. The big gain was 
unquestionably woman suffrage. One 
of the most vigorous and effective 
lobbies maintained at the State House 
was carried on by representatives of 
women organizations. The state Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Good 
Government League, and other wom- 
en’s societies are to be congratulated for 
the success of their program for pub- 
lic welfare, writes Ernest W. Burgess 
of the University of Kansas. 

At only one important point were 
Kansas social workers checked. The 
advocates of economy succeeded in de- 
feating the bill providing an appropria- 
tion to rebuild and remodel the state 
penitentiary at Lansing. Readers of 
Tue Survey are familiar with the con- 
structive recommendations of the expert 
and non-political prison commission, 
headed by Dean F. W. Blackmar of the 
University of Kansas. 

The first welfare measure which re- 
ceived the governor’s signature was that 
establishing a division of child hygiene 
in the State Board of Health. Secre- 
tary S. J. Crumbine, by securing the 
services of Dr. Mary De Vilbliss of New 
York city as the first superintendent, 
hopes to institute a scientific and effect- 
ive organization for child welfare. 

The law authorizing all counties and 
cities of the first class, either separately 
or jointly, to secure municipal farm 
homes for county and city prisoners, is 
the direct result of the Topeka improve- 
ment survey. Land not to exceed 160 
acres may be purchased for the pur- 
pose, and the act is not to apply to any 
county or city until it has secured a ma- 
jority of the voters. The argument of 
the successful municipal farm, under 
the direction of the Board of Public 
Welfare, in Kansas City, Mo., undoubt- 
edly aided in securing its enactment. 

Probably the most important law se- 
cured was the measure establishing an 
Industrial Welfare Commission. The 
first section of this act states that ‘‘in- 
adequate wages, long continued hours 
and unsanitary conditions of labor ex- 
ercise a pernicious effect on the health 


and welfare of women earners, appren- 
tices and minors.” 

The Industrial Welfare Commission 
is given power to establish for women 
and minors, standards of wages, hours, 
and conditions of labor that shall be 
reasonable, and not detrimental to health 
and welfare. The commission is to con- 
sist of the commissioner of labor and 
two others appointed by the governor, 
one of whom shall be a woman. By the 
enactment of this law Kansas adopted 
the sliding scale and rejected the. flat 
rate for a minimum wage. The com- 
mission is also given power to appoint 
local boards of investigation and recom- 
mendation, although all orders affecting 
hours and wages are to be made by the 
commission. 

An important provision in the meas- 
ure is the section compelling the commis- 
sion to make investigations upon the 
request of twenty-five persons engaged 
in any occupation in which women are 
employed. Provision is made for the 
appeal of employers or employes to the 
courts. The passage of this measure in 
the house was in the nature of an ova- 
tion to Lina E. Brisette, the factory in- 
spector for the State Department of 
Labor and Industry. 

The legislature also passed a moth- 
ers’ pensions amendment to the gen- 
eral statutes relating to the poor, and 
the administration is. placed in the 
hands of the county commissioners. 
While the form of the measure is thus 
somewhat distasteful, Mr. Burgess says, 
several of its provisions are noteworthy. 
A mother of any child or children under 
the age of sixteen is eligible to an allow- 
ance, not only when a widow, but wher 
divorced, or a wife when the husband 
is physically or mentally unable to earn 
a living for himself and family, or when 
confined in the state penitentiary, or 
when the husband has deserted her for 
three months last past, without just 
cause. By these provisions, Kansas goes 
beyond certain of the limitations recog- 
nized by statutes in other states. While 
there are the customary requirements in 
regard to residence and moral character, 
the non-property test is not made. Mr. 
Burgess hopes that the provisions for 
the appointment by the county commis- 
sioners of a board of three women to 
investigate cases of mothers needing re- 
lief will serve in some measure to com- 
pensate for the unfortunate form of the 
administration of the law, and at the 
same time to bring out into clearer re- 
lief its more generous provisions. 

Mention ought also to be made of the 
measures empowering cities of the 
first class to annex territory for park, 
playground and boulevard purposes, and 
to levy a tax of one-fourth of a mill 
for public recreation, of the law provid- 
ing for free dental inspection in cities 
of over 4,000 population, and of the 
statute creating a Civil Service Commis- 
sion, placing practically all employes in 
state institutions in the qualified service. 
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HE destruction of Louvain Uni- 

versity is more than an act of van- 
dalism and war hatred to the Rey. J. 
F. Stillemans, director of the Belgian 
3ureau and president of the Belgian 
Relief Fund in New York city. To him 
it has meant a death blow to a spot 
cherished for memories and for friends. 
For Father Stillemans spent many years 
of his useful life studying in the quiet 
cloisters of Louvain under the tutelage 
of his good friend Cardinal Mercier. 

Born in 1878 in East Flanders, Bel- 
gium, this Catholic priest, whose untir- 
ing devotion has played a large part in 
the stream of help from America to 
Belgium, first entered the University of 
Louvain to study law. But the tradition 
of the church was strong in his family 
(his uncle is the Cardinal of Ghent), 
and the call of the church to help the 
poor and unhappy was even stronger, so 
the young Belgian gave up law for the 
ministry. 

Upon his graduation Father Stille- 
mans came to America and took up his 
home not only far from his country, 
but far from his countrymen in El 
Reno, Okla., among Irish Catholic par- 
ishioners. 

Eleven years later the Belgian com- 
munity of New York, under the leader- 
ship of Pierre Mali, the consul, organ- 
ized a Belgian Bureau to advise and as- 
sist Belgian immigrants to America. 
Father Stillemans was called to take 
charge of the bureau. First he went 
back to Belgium to obtain assistance in 
the venture from the Belgian govern- 
ment and the bishops of his country; 
next he set to work to make every Bel- 
gian who landed on our shores a self- 
supporting member of some American 
community. 

When the war broke out and Belgium 
turned a stricken face to other nations 
for succor, the Belgian Bureau was 
naturally the center for American relief. 
No sooner had the Germans set foot on 
Belgian soil than Father Stillemans be- 
gan raising funds for his starving com- 
patriots. First a small relief committee 
composed of Belgians was organized. 
Then, as the work piled up, more men, 
Americans as well as Belgians, were 
added, among them such influential citi- 
zens as Robert W. de Forest, Lyman 
Abbott, Cleveland H. Dodge, Alfred T. 
White and Cornelius N. Bliss. 

Since that time the Belgian Relief 
Fund in America has reached such enor- 
mous proportions that other committees 
and commissions have been organized 
to handle certain ends of the work—the 
shipping, for instance. All of these 
forces are now co-operating so that 
American efficiency may equal American 
generosity in the work of relief, but the 
Belgian Relief Committee has been the 
chief dynamo that has moved America 
to give of its wealth so unstintedly. Over 
a million dollars in money has passed 
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through the hands of the committee, and 
an equal amount in clothes and food 
has come in answer to its appeals. 

The normal work of the Belgian 
3ureau in time of peace, that of aiding 
and directing Belgian immigrants, has 
not been forgotten in the turmoil of 
war. Indeed, the Belgian Bureau is 
even now raising funds for the erection 
of a Belgian Home to Shelter Belgian 
immigrants arriving in or passing 
through New York. Since the war 
began, 1,026 Belgian refugees from 
Antwerp, Louvain and other broken 
cities have, according to Father Stille- 
mans, reached our shores. The super- 
visor in charge of the department 
of refugee relief, R. Louise McElhone, 
reports that the majority come in 
such great mental stress and depression 
of spirit that they need as sympathetic 
and individual treatment as people com- 
ing to a physician. The refugees who 
reach America are, as a rule, skilled 
workers from the cities—diamond cut- 
ters, shoemakers, chauffeurs, pharmacists 
—careful, intelligent workers who show 
wonderful adaptability. One man, for 
instance, who had worked for several 
years in Belgium in a tobacco factory 
is now succeeding in a bakery noted for 
its “real home-made bread.” Another 
who, a few months ago could speak no 
English, has not only learned to run an 
automobile but is chauffeur for a well- 
known physician in New York, meeting 
the necessity to turn to any given ad- 
dress in a flash. 

On June 23, as many of these refugees 
as possible got together at a concert 
given for the benefit of the Belgian home 
in New York. All the participants were 
Belgian refugees, among them Madame 
Christine Eymael, soprano at the Mon- 
naie, Brussels, accompanied by Madame 
Pardon, who won the first prize at the 


FATHER STILLEMANS 
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Conservatory of Brussels; M. Megerlin, 
a talented pupil of the great Ysaye and 
winner of the first prize at the Conserva- 
tory of Brussels; M. De Jaer, winner 
of the tango international championship 
at Brussels, 1914; Pierre te Colosse, 
champion wrestler, and Gaston V. Nys, . 
the young sculptor who won the first), 
prize at the International Exhibition of 
Ghent. 

Many people ask Miss McElhone why 
so many Belgian men come here, when it” 
might seem that they ought to be at® 
the front with the Belgian army. Inj! 
making out their bureau registration the}! 
superintendent, of course, ascertains)” 
their military status. Almost invariably 
she discovers that they hold government | 
papers showing their honorable dis-" 
charge, release or excuse from military” 
service. Quite a number also, who never~ 


; 
were called to the army, found it im-! 
possible while in Belgium to join the ’ 
Belgian forces, on account of the Ger- 
man occupation of that country. Fur- 
thermore, a considerable number of men, 
not liable to their own country for mil- | 
itary service, have left Belgium in fear 
of being called upon by the Germans | 
to assist in the operations of the German ’ 
army. 

These Belgians who seek refuge in 
America voice the gratefulness to Father. 
Stillemans which thousands of their 
countrymen have no chance to utter.- 
Monsieur Vabbé, they call him. Nor is” 
the name misplaced, for in directing the- 
expenditure of a million dollars Father 
Stillemans has not forgotten the humble _ 
duties and the simple kindnesses of the | 
parish priest. Only a few weeks ago™ 
when the Belgian training ship came into 
New York harbor, Father Stillemans 
went down the bay to meet the few 
young boys on it who have not yet been 
drafted to war and said the first mass- 
that they had heard for weeks. No 
Belgian refugee who comes to 10 Bridge 
Street is so down and out but that he is_ 
helped, financially or otherwise, by 
Father Stillemans. This Catholic cler- 
gyman has been able to accomplish his 
mission because he has gained the con- 
fidence of the American public and of 
the desolated Belgians. 
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HE State Bureau of Municipal 

Information established by the 
New York State Conference of May- 
ors and Other City Officials, has open- 
ed headquarters at Albany and en- 
gaged W. P. Capes as director. The 
purpose of the bureau is to supply in- 
formation on all municipal subjects to 
officials in all cities of the state and 
to act for cities before any state body 
at Albany, including the legislature. It 
is in direct charge of a committee of 
five mayors, elected at the annual may- 
ors’, conference. 

Mr. Capes has been assistant to the 
general director of the New York As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor for the past four years. 
Previous to that he was editor of the 


Schenectady, N. Y., Evening Star, and 


secretary to the mayor of Schenectady. 
He has been the volunteer secretary of 
the New York State Conference of 
Mayors and Other City Officials since 
its organization. 
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THE MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE 


To tHe Eprror: The Michigan Legis- 
lature of 1915, characterized in an article 
in Tue Survey for May 15 as “nega- 
tive,” did, one must confess, defeat many 
good measures; nevertheless, the au- 
thor’s report of bills passed and _ bills 
defeated, though not intended to be com- 
plete, omits under these two heads some 
projects more noteworthy than those 
listed. Further, it contains a statement 
which would seem unjust to the social 
workers of the state: “Perhaps the so- 
cial agencies of Michigan will yet learn 
their greatest lesson: namely, that they 
must fight as a unit for a united program 
instead of in little groups fighting for 
special bills and having no vital interest 
in the larger and more comprehensive 
social and socio-economic problems of 
the state.” 

At the last Michigan Conference of 
Charities and Correction, October, 1914, 
a legislative committee was appointed to 
represent the various charity organiza- 
tions of Michigan and through them the 
many co-operating agencies of their 
cities to study proposals advocated and 
to harmonize and concentrate the effort 
of social workers on a definite legislative 
program. Two of the measures included 
in this program, the one passed, the 
other defeated, would, it seems to me, be 
of interest to the readers of THE SurRvEy. 

From a social viewpoint probably the 
most important measure passed by this 
legislature was a bill drafted in Grand 
Rapids providing for a commission (un- 
ealaried) to investigate the poor laws of 
the state and their administration. 
Though this bill was shorn of appropria- 
tion, its backers have assured the gov- 
ernor that money will be raised to pro- 
vide expenses. 

The greatest disappointment to social 
workers was the defeat of the bill to 
provide for domestic relations courts 
as a division of the circuit courts ot the 
state, also drafted in Grand Rapids. 
Since the constitution of Michigan pro- 
hibits local legislation, an act passed in 
1913 creating domestic relations courts 
for counties of 250,000 population and 
over was declared unconstitutional after 
seven months of successful operation. 

It therefore proved to be necessary to 
provide for such courts as divisions of 
the existing circuit courts in order that 
the bill might be applicable to all coun- 
ties. The bill will be introduced again 
at the next legislative session. 

Evretyn GAIL GARDINER. 

[Exec. Sec’y. Social Welfare Ass’n. ] 

. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


To tHe Epiror: The bill drafted by 
the legislative committee of the Michi- 
gan Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, providing for the investigation of 
the poor laws of the state and their 
administration, was not treated in my 
article for the reason that at the time 


this was written I could see no way of 


making it effective. The matter of the 
domestic relations court was omitted be- 
cause a former act of this kind was 
passed by previous legislatures and later 
declared unconstitutional. These matters 
should have been mentioned in a com- 
plete analysis of the work of the 1914 
legislature, but my desire to be brief 
caused their omission. 

It may have been unjust to those work- 
ers who are affiliated with the Michigan 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
to say that there is as yet no united 
program for social legislation in the 
state, but I am still of the opinion that 
the failure of much of the legislation 
which has been recommended by even 
these social workers is due to the fact 
that all agencies are not centering their 
energies upon certain measures. This 
statement was not meant as a criticism 
for those agencies co-operating, merely 
as a suggestion to those which are not. 


E. C. LINDEMANN. 
[State agent in charge of club work, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. ] 
East Lansing, Mich. 


“TOO COMPREHENSIVE”’ 


To the Editor: A recent number of 
Tue Survey contained a very excellent 
description of the convict lease system 
of Florida. In ‘the midgt of it ‘the 
author carelessly remarked with sweep- 
ing condemnation that this system was 
common to the other states of the 
South. (I do not quote verbatim.) 

The South is rather too large a terri- 
tory to discuss a matter of this sort 
with an all-embracing wave of the hand; 
generalization is almost impossible for 
a territory with as widely different his- 
tory, traditions, etc., as obtain from 
Maryland to Texas. Furthermore, an 
author impeaches his own accuracy 
by such a hasty generalization. 

There is considerable literature in the 
annals of the American Prison Associa- 
tion and of the International Prison 
Association which shows the prison sys- 
tems of the southern states and what 
systems prevail in which states. Florida 
is the most extreme example today of the 
convict lease system in the South, and 
that is being progressively cured by 
legislative enactment. 

In Tue Survey for June 5, in a note 
about The Birth of a Nation film, you 
mention the controversy over it in St. 
Louis, and then say: “Considering its 
smoldering situation, The Birth of a 
Nation, many feared, would have fired 
the southern white man into a towering 
rage.” Why the southern white man? 
The author of this part of the play, 
Thomas Dixon, seems to have been 
much more hospitably received in the 
North than he ever was in the South, 
though he is also a southern white man. 

His book, The Clansman, was re- 
ceived with ridicule by well-bred people 


in the South because of its predestined 
failure to describe the life of the old 
South. The play based upon the book 
was not permitted to be shown in sev- 
eral southern cities, and the southern 
press, at least the decent part of it, has 
been almost unanimous in its opposition 
to the exploitation and exaggeration of 
a phase of southern history by such a 
writer as Tom Dixon. 

White men of any clime naturally re- 
sent the kind of bestiality which the 
play portrays.. But the southern white 
man has unfortunately been too familiar 
with the real facts in the case to be 
unduly disturbed by a tragic fiction. 
And that the supposed excitement in St. 
Louis should be ascribed to “the south- 
ern white man” seems rather a gratui- 
tous slur upon a whole people. 

You have heard the story of the 
drunken man who announced in a saloon 
that he could whip anybody in the room; 
next, that he could whip anybody in the 
state; finally, that he could whip any- 
body in the United States; whereupon 
he was promptly knocked down. Aris- 
ing from the floor he remarked, patheti- 
cally, that he was too blamed compre- 
hensive that time. One southern white 
man protests that THE Survey has been 
a little too comprehensive. 

A. J. McKetway. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE ILLINOIS WIDOWS’ ACT 


To tHE Epitor: In the reports of 
social legislation in THE Survey for 
July 10, incorrect statements are made 
in the third paragraph of that part of 
the article which deals with Illinois. 
The first part of the paragraph reads: 
“Appropriations from the fund for par- 
ents may be made to deserted wives hav- 
ing American-born children, on condi- 
tion that they have been resident in the 
state for three years, are citizens, or 
have declared their intention to become 
such, have been deserted five years, and 
have aided in the prosecution of their 
husbands for non-support.” 

The bill originally contained such a 
provision, but it was eliminated at the 
final session of the senate. Deserted 
women, therefore, are not, as they have 
not been, eligible for pensions in Illinois. 

The main changes which were made 
were two: First, the maximum amount 
of pension for a family was raised from 
$50 to $60 per month; second, a section 
was added, providing that “no mother 
who is not a citizen of the United States 
can receive relief under the provisions 
of this act unless such mother has filed 
application for citizenship papers or has 
made her declaration of intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States, 
when in such case or cases such mother 
may be granted relief under the pro- 
visions of this act for each of her chil- 
dren as were born in the United States 
of America and are under the age of 
fourteen years.” 

These amendments to the law were 
made with the approval of the Juvenile 
Court. Other amendments were intro- 
duced, but they did not meet the ap- 
proval of the court and were defeated 


in the senate. Jor: D. Hunrer. 
[Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court 
of Cook County.] 
Chicago. 
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The Post Office Department announces a 
substantial reduction in postage on reading 
matter for the blind exchanged between the 
United States and Great Britain. 


The savings collector of the Charities 
Organization of Kalamazoo, Mich.—a reg- 
ular walking bank teller, they call her— 
has piled up a total of $71,428.09 in nine 
years. The amounts vary, but are mostly 
small. 


A plan is being worked out in Chicago 
whereby street and police departments may 
combine with the health department. Police 
officers are to observe sanitary conditions 
in streets and yards on their beats, and re- 
port all derelict citizens. 


Societies for mental hygiene have recent- 
jy been formed in Louisiana and Alabama. 
Of the society in Alabama, Dr. J. W. Aber- 
crombie, of the state hospital, Tuscaloosa, 
is president, and in Louisiana, C. F. Fletch- 
inger of New Orleans is temporary presi- 
dent. 


The health exhibit described in THE 
Survey for July 24, page 371, was held in 
Greenwich, Conn., under the auspices of 
the Connecticut Research Association. 
Tue Survey regrets describing it as the 
Greenwich Research Association, which 
seemed to limit the scope of this organiza- 
tion to one city instead of indicating its 
state-wide interest. 


A health exhibit train has been assured 
to Florida by one of the health bills re- 
cently passed by the state legislature. Such 
trains are playing important parts in health 
education campaigns in North Dakota, 
Louisiana and Michigan. Directed by the 
state boards of health, they take through- 
out the state the best information avail- 
able, in the form of exhibits, lectures and 
lantern slides, on health and sanitation. 


On the theory that there is real apprecia- 
tion of music in the public parks other than 
the usual band concerts, the Brooklyn Com- 
mittee of the Parks and Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation has arranged for concerts by ope- 
ratic stars connected with the Music League 
of America. The first concert was by 
Alfred Ilma, baritone, and the second by 
David Sapirstein, pianist. Seymour Bar- 
nard, secretary of the committee, believes 
that the concerts are a premonition of a 
real cultural movement through the medium 
of the parks. 


Christian Work brings out in its issue 
for July 3 the principal addresses made at 
the Independence Hall meetings where the 
League to Enforce Peace was organized. 
There is an account of the meeting by 
Frederick Lynch, secretary of the Church 
Peace Union; an editorial by Samuel P. 
Dutton; an article on Peace Currents in 
Germany, by Louis P. Lochner, and the fol- 
lowing addresses: A League of Peace, by 
William Howard Taft; The Way to Dis- 
arm, by Hamilton Holt; International Re- 
construction, by Oscar Straus, and The 
League of Peace Program, by A. Lawrence 
Lowell. 


The New Statesman reports that 19,648 
English boys trained in reformatories and 


industrial schools have served in the war 
since last August. Three of them have won 
the Victoria Cross, 25 the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal, 20 have been mentioned in 
dispatches and 3 have obtained commissions. 
“This,” says the New Statesman, “is good 
news for parents. It will remind them that 
the worst child is redeemable. As 
a matter of fact, if reformatory boys were 
given the same chance in the peaceful world 


as they are given in war, they would 
probably earn the same distinction and 
honor.” 


An editorial in THr Survey, February 
27, called attention to the effects of shock 
upon nervous temperaments—effects which 
must one day be computed among the losses 
of war. Confirmation is abundantly at 
hand. Beside reports of many individual 
prostrations, word comes of official action 
by the Ontario Medical Council. A resolu- 
tion was passed urging the Canadian gov- 
ernment tc send physicians to care for 
Canadian soldiers in England suffering 
mentally as well as physically from their 
experience in the trenches. The council 
recommended that doctors be sent im- 
mediately, especially those who have had 
experience in caring for the insane. 


Nothing more significant of the social 
tendencies within religious bodies was mani- 
fested at the great Christian Endeavor con- 
vention in Chicago than the choice of its 
erieaenie superintendent, Daniel A. Poling, 

“president’s associate,” to preside and to 
= acting president while Francis E. Clark 
is incapacitated through illness. Although 
the anti-saloon propaganda was the civic 
note which rung loudest, yet some con- 
structive methods and efforts were reported 
and urged. Foremost among them were 
public comfort stations, social centers, and 
international peace. J. A. Macdonald of 
Toronto struck advanced and reconstructive 
notes in his addresses on The State as an 
Expression of our Christianity and The 
Peace of Christendom. 


The number of “bad boys” in the neigh- 
borhood of Hiram House, Cleveland, was 
reduced over a third last year by the work 
of the Junior Juvenile Court conducted by 
that settlement, according to the first an- 
nual report. This court. was established 
January 15, 1914, with the co-operation of 
Judge George S. Addams, of the city juven- 
ile court. Its plan, as it was described in 
Tue Survey for October 24,1914, is to catch 
young mischief-makers and set them going 
straight before they get into the juvenile 
court. Its probation officers are between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age. The 
number of offenders sent to the city ju- 
venile court from the Hiram House district 
in 1914 was 233 as compared with 366 in 
1913. 


The Osiris prize, a signal honor conferred 
by the Institut de France once in three 
vears for “the most remarkable discovery 
in science, arts, letters industry and in gen- 
eral any subject which concerns the public 
welfare,” has just been awarded for re- 
search in and development of anti-typhoid 
vaccination. Three physicians are thus 
recognized: Drs. Chantemesse and Widal, 
of the Faculté de Médicine de Paris, and 
Vincent, of the Ecole de Médicine et de 
Pharmacie Militaires, du  WVal-du-Grace. 
Since the Osiris can be awarded only to 
Frenchmen the Institut announces its in- 
tention to make a special recognition of 
Sir Almroth Wright, inventor of the serum 
and the first to vaccinate, in the Transvaal, 
troops against typhoid fever. 


PAMPHLETS 


Prohibition. Does It Help? Compiled | 
Elizabeth Tilton, Unitarian Temperar 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 5 cent» 


The Foundations of a League of Pea’ 
By G. Lowes Dickinson. Pamphlet seri¥® 
April, 1915. Vol. V. No. 2. World Peas 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Bostor 


After the War, What? 
league of peace. By Irving Fisher. T? 
Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenu 
New York City. 


A plea for 


Peace Proposal, a Business Man’s Pla’ 
Printed in six languages. Address, Bez 
Mill Manufacturing Co., Franklin Stree 
and West Broadway, New York City. 


Record of Complete Cases of Tuberet: 
losis at the United States Army Gener? 
Hospital, Fort Bayard, N. M. 1914. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. ¢ 


Estimated Valuation of National Wealth 
1850-1912. Department of Commercé 
Bureau of the Census. Government Print! 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The Futility of “Preparedness” as th 
Cartoonists See It. With an introductio# 
by Charles B. Jefferson, May, 1915. Ameri’ 
can Association for International Concilia- 
tion, 407 West 117 Street, New York City 


Milk and Milk Products. By P. F. Sko- 
field, instructor in dairying at Hamptor: 
Institute. 
No. 5. The Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Constitutional Amendments Relating tu 
Labor Legislation and Brief in Their De- 
fense. By American Association for Labor 
Leaisleson, 131 East 23 Street, New York 

ity. 2 


Science and the Public Health. By Lee 
K. Frankel, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City . Reprinted from 


American Journal of Public Health, 755% 
Boylston Street, Boston. 
Public Health in Springfield, Ill. By 


Franz Schneider, Jr. The Springfield sur- 
vey public health section. Price 25 cents. 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 Hast 22 Street, 
New York City. 


The Hampton Leaflets, Vol. VIT.||| 


BS 


The Regulation of Prostitution in Eu- | 


rope. By Abraham Flexner, assistant sec- 
retary General 
York city.) Reprinted from Social Hygiene. 


Education Board, New ‘| 


The American Social Hygiene Association, — 


Tne., 105 West 40 Street, New York City. 


Health Aspects of School Lunches. By 
Edward F. Brown, exec. sec., New York 
Lunch Committee, Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. Reprint 
series, No. 26. April, 1915. Department of 
Health, corner Center and Walker Streets, 
New York City. 


Studies in Farm Tenancy in Texas... By 
Division of Public Welfare, Department of 
Extension with chapters by E. V. White, 
division of public school improvement, and 
William E. Leonard, school of economics. 
April 10, 1915. No. 21. University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Progressivism is an Aspiration 
Everywhere 


EXCEPT IN CALIFORNIA. 
There it is an Accomplished Fact. 


That alone accounts for re-election of 
Governor Johnson by the tremendous 
plurality of 180,000—a greater plurality 
than that received by the eighteen 
previous governors of California put 
together. 


The East has little idea of the stu- 
pendous significance of this election, be- 
cause, for some reason, news of western 
progress finds a great barrier in the 


Rockies. 


If you want to know how it was done 
and is still being done in California, 
read the CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK, the 
the recognized weekly organ of western 
progressive thought. 


One year, $2. Six Months, $1. 


CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK COMPANY 


524 Seuth Spring Street - Los Angeles. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK T.OESER & CO., 


|, 484 Turon STREET, BROOKLYN, ING. 


} Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


IMAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN 


BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


REAL ESTATE 


FINELY situated home, Maywood, N. J., 
en rooms and bath, electricity, eight acres, 
rruit, large outhouse, garage, poultry house, 
sxtensive view; convenient to city; suitable 
or home, summer camp or sanitarium; 
yrice moderate. Address 2176 Survey. 


Chelsea House Association 


3oard and Lodging for Business Girls. Attrac- 
ive rooms and pleasant surroundings. Chelsea 
Touse, 434 West 20th Street, N. Y. City, $4 
o $6 a week, Chelsea Second, 363 West 34th 
Street, N. Y. City, $3.50 to $5.50 a week. 
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® THE NURSE® 


A Monthly Journal of Practical Knowledge 


THE NURSE, in its August and September issues, is run- 


ning two of the most important articles on tuberculosis which 


The August number contains a richly illustrated history of 
America’s first institution for the open-air treatment of tuber- 
culosis, the Trudeau Cottage Sanitarium at Saranac Lake, with 
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aN a description of the methods and outdoor life-there employed 4 \ 
UN in the treatment. This article constitutes a message which AN 
YN should be read by every one who has to do with the dread AN) 
] \ disease. aN 
(I THE NURSE for September will publish an elaborately NN 
‘ illustrated article giving the technique of the Rollier sun cure ‘ 
Vy, for surgical tuberculosis, in which heliotherapy replaces the Np 
WW) surgeon's knife. The article will describe and illustrate every \ | 
W step from the beginning of this treatment as it is applied in an , 
W) American institution. fj 
Wy It is such articles as these that make THE NURSE today g 
WY) so widely read and regularly quoted by lay periodicals and Wy 
W reviews. THE NURSE is elaborately illustrated. Every issue VW 
FB is a 100% number. * 
YN : y 

| Send eae for THE NURSE for SX months — 
OX : one year pS 
IN Terms: To subscribers in the United States, Hawaii, Porto / \ 
AN Rico, Mexico and the Philippines, $2.00 a year. Canada, $2.50. ON 
¢ To subscribers in all other foreign countries belonging to GN 
Ni the postal union, $3.00 a year. , 
N } Specimen copy mailed upon request. ‘ 4 
Wy \ 

| THE NURSE PUBLISHING COMPANY |¥ 
W JAMESTOWN, N. Y. N p 
N\ (2 Saar — WW) 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings “Situations Wanted,”’ “‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A YOUNG woman with C. O. S. experi- 


ence, desires charge of similar work in a 
small city, or assistant in large place. Best 
of references. Address 2173, SuRVEY. 


SUCCESSFUL, experienced woman de- 
sires change as superintendent of institution 
for girls, or social service work. Salary 
not less than $1,000. Address 2174 Survey. 


A TRAINED Colored social worker with 
experience, seeks position in any line of 


social work. Address 2175 Survey. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 
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HELP WANTED 


The EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE in- 
vites applications for the position of Man- 
ager of its Department of Entertainments. 

DUTIES include the physical supervision 
of an Auditorium, preparation of programs 
for concerts, recitals, lectures, moving pic- 
ture performances, rallies; supervision of 
ushers, bookings, etc. 

Applications from those interested in so- 
cial work and who have collateral experi- 
ence should be made IN WRITING ONLY 
to the ADMINISTRATOR, 197 East 
Broadway, New York City. 


TRAINED handicraft teacher for tuber- 
culosis sanatorium patients. State experi- 
ence and salary expected. Address Cincin- 
nati Anti-Tuberculosis League. 


ASSISTAN TD ‘secretary im, Yo W. Ci A’, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Association experience 
unnecessary. Address Mrs. Le. A. Wood- 
ard, Y. W. C. A., Youngstown, Ohio. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


They touch us all—bread-winners, capitalists, social reformers, 
loafers, fine ladies—in a hundred ways. They affect our pocket- 
books, our sympathies, our efforts for better living conditions. 


Whether we believe that the employer or the worker is getting 
the short end of the deal; that wages are too high or too low; 
that labor unions are dangerous and irresponsible, or necessary to 
fair bargaining; that factory work is good or bad for growing chil- 
dren ;—whatever our approach to the industrial problem, we cannot 
afford not to know what is happening. 


The Survey seeks to present fairly the facts in the industrial 
field. In controversial or technical questions, it pools the viewpoints 
and experience of practical men on both sides of the industrial 


cleavage. © 


The Industry Department is supported by a special fund. To 
follow the hearings of the Industrial Relations Commission was a 
heavy drain on it. The Survey was the only magazine which, hold- 
ing no brief for either side, covered every hearing and sought to 
bring out and interpret the important parts of the testimony. Many 
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readers felt that we rendered invaluable service by this “research 


reporting.” 


We need $400 to clear this fund in the next six weeks. 


Won't you give what you can—and give now ? 


SURVEY ASSOGIATES; Inc:, 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
J enclose | 


(| will send § 
Industry Department of The Survey. 


en cae th 


